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PREFACE 


nolo on wool in India has been drnw'ii up at the suggestion 
J of llie President, of flic Indian Munitions Bonid, and aims at 
little more than being a SMiojisis of sueli records as at jirescnt exist in 
India, together with fuithei ]*aiticulars which have been obtained 
speeialh In correspondence fioin %aiious ccntics, oi which have 
been gathered in the course of the Board's ojiciations No standaid 
or ain other work exists at jircsent dealing with wool in India as 
a whole and it is hoped that thi.s brochure may be useful ns a 
basit% for the cxcntual juoduction of such a work The notes have 
been ])ut. together while caiiving on the active purchase w'Oik 
connected with the 'rcxtiles Binnch of the Boaid, and consequently 
with \o^^ limited time at the dispos.d of tliQ wntcis — they ask, 
therefore, that the somewhat sketcln character of the notes may be 
excused on this account and the work, such ns it is, treated ns 
being Old} the jirclimiiinry collection of cMsting scattered infoima- 
tion, which has been published in its picscnt form in oidei that it 
may be of some use to those interested in the possibilities of wool 
growing in India 

To the various authors whose works have been utilised in the 
compilation of this brochure, the grateful ncknowdedginents of the 
writers arc tendered A list of the w'oiks consulted is given at 
the end (page 60) 


31sl January, 1919. 


A H SILVER 
J K MEHTA 
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Notes on Wool in India 

CHAPTER I 
Intuoductouv 

Wool as an article of trade and nidustry appeals to liave been 
knoiMi to India from ancient times, as is evidenced by the injunc- 
tions of the Institutes of i\Iami winch proscribe wool to be used 
for tlie sacrificinl thread of the Vaisjn That a semi-sacred character 
has long been attributed to wool by Hindus is also showm by tlie 
fact that Parayana Sato Snugiahn directs that the sradh ceremony 
should be performed when clad in woollen clothing “as oblations 
oflered to ancestors wnth such clothing on arc said to be like a 
sradh performed in Gaya, while the Ilania Smnli, one of the 
Dharma Shastras, saj's “ fire woollen cloth, Brahman and Kusa 
grass, these four were created pure by the All Good Brahma “ A 
number of religious practices arc associated with wool, some of 
which arc described by Mr A W Pmuiu his “Monograph on Woollen 
Fabrics m the United Provinces,” published m 1898 Mohammadans 
have not apparently assigned any special icligioiis vutiies to fabrics 
made of wool, but ficqucnt mention is made of them in Arabic and 
Persian literature, indicating that wool is considered to be the pioper 
clothing of the de\ oLce 

It 16 generally believed that the art of W'eavmg preceled that of 
spinning, and that the oldest w'oollen gainients W'cie plaited of cords 
of wool much after the fashion of reed and grass mats The utili- 
zation of the felting properties of wool, and the application of these 
properties in the maniifactuie of felt, appear to have been made at 
an early date, foi felt making is reported to have been practised 
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by Asiatic craftsmen long anterior to tbe establishment of the m- 
dustry of spinnmg and weavmg wool Unfortunately, very few at- 
_ tempts have been made m the past to give a connected idea of the 
^development of the woollen trade, and practically no records exist 
regardmg the position of this trade m the times preceding the 
British rule m India 

Reference may be made to Milburn’s Oriental Commerce (a work 
published in 1813) which refers briefly to the Kas hmir trade in 
shawls and fine woollen goods, but almost the only notice of wool 
m general is the occurrence of the name m a list of goods which 
were not admissible at the Government Customs House at the 
Bombay Bunder, but which could be taken at the Muzjid Bunder'^ 
In 1805 the Bombay imports of wooLwere valued at Rs 3,45,299, 
while the first record of the export of raw wool from India appears 
in 1834, when the quantity exported was reported as 69,944 lbs 
The experiment, if it were an experiment, appears to have had 
-prompt and satisfactory results, for the export of 1835 is reported 
to have been 486,528 lbs , m 1836 the figure was 1,196,664 lbs and 
2,444,019 lbs m 1837 In 1872 the export is reported as 24,122,562 lbs , 
and from that date onwards the export has progressively increased, 
as will be seen m the statistical chapter relating to exports 

Wool exported from India consists not only of wool grown m 
India itself, but of imports from foreign sources, these latter coming 
into India both by land and by sea 

Imports ^by sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certam quantity 
from Persia also comes by land, while the mam imports are from 
Afghamstan, Central Asia, Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikarpur, 
Amritsar and Multan are the mam collectmg centres for wool received 
by land from Aighamstan and Persia, from whence it is almost 
mvariably railed to Kaiachi for subsequent export overseas 

In 1853, Lord Wilham Hay, while Deputy Commissioner of Simla, 
wrote m the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, Punjab, 
regarding wool disposed ot at' the annual fairs held at Rampur. 
The wool and pashm brought to these fairs for sale were described 
as benig.from a pecuhar breed of sheep and goats found only m those 
elevated regions, lying north and north-east of the great Himalayan 
range, known as Great and Little Tibet and Chmese Tartary The 
wool was from a sheep known as hiangi, and was described as bemg 
remarkable for its softness and length of staple, whilst the pashm 
or shawl wool was the under-fleece of the goat and was smgularly 
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soft and fine Pashm is ordinarily divided into two grades , one 
the black, or latber grey, called shabn, and the other the white 
known as pJmm or pashn Fioni the latter giade are manufactured 
the shawls for which Kashnni is famous, and from the former are 
made the pashminas and bettei class puttoos 

Loid Hay says that the gieat markets foi the sale of wool and 
2 )ashm were Rodok and Garoo oi Gartal, both places situated withm 
the limits of the Chinese Empiio Rodok is on the light bank of 
the Indus about half way to Lch, the capital of Ladak — no fair 
appears to have been held hcie Gaioo is situated in the midst of 
an elevated province of Taitary Avheie Tartar shepherds remamed 
during the summer months foi the purpose of pasturing their sheep, 
and a fair was held annually dining the month of Bhadon 
(September-October) Tlie wool havmg changed hands by piu chase 
at the fair, it was packed immediately on the backs of sheep and 
goats, and taken oft by the buyers to various destmations Pashm 
was chiefly purchased for the Kashmu and Rampur markets ; 
some, however, found its way to Sultanpur in Kulu, and a smaller 
quantity to the plains of India vui Gaihwal and Kiimaon The' 
principal fan at Rampui was held in the month of November and 
lasted about 3 days The pashm was sold there for ready cash only 
and was bought by Kashmiris from Aimitsai, Ludhiana and Nooipiui 
Of white pashm approximately 600 maunds and of black pashm 
approximately 100 maunds were disposed of annually (one maund= 
82|- lbs ) The traders who dealt m this wool were for the most 
part inhahitants of Spiti, Lahoul and Kuunavnii, being almost identical 
with the Tartars of Tibet, and they raiely came lower than Rampur 
The sheep and goats brmging down the pashm were utilised for the 
transport of return merchandise, 30 seers bemg usually the load 
carried by one sheep (40 seei8=l niaund) It is inter estmg to 
observe that, at the time of wilting his note, Lord Hay expressed 
the opmion that the supply of Tartar wool was almost mexhaus- 
tible 

The mam purchasmg centre in India foi Tibet wool is at Kahm- 
pong, which IS now served duect by a branch Ime — the Teesta Valley 
Extension — of the Dar]oehng Himalayan Railway But a fairly 
large quantity of wool is also brought mto India via Tanakpur, also 
now directly connected by lail mth the mam system of the Rohil- 
kund and Kumaon Railway Tanakpui is connected by load with 
Askat where tracks diverge, one loadmg by the Antadhmi Pass to 
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Gaitok and tlie other to the Neodhura, Lampiyadhura and Lipulaki 
Passes, the last named bemg the easiest road to the sacred resorts 
, of Hmdus, Mount Kailash and the Blansrover Lake Tibet wool is 
also brought to Haldwani and Eamnagar in the United Provinces 
Be]wagan] and Kaxaul, situated on "the Bengal and" North-Western 
Hallway, are other frontier stations for the marketing of wool 
The chief centres of origm of what is knoum as Central and 
Eastern Tibetan wool are Lhassa, Shigatse, Gyangtse and Pharijong, 
some wool also coming through Lachen and Lachung m Siklam 
The purchase price of wool m the mtenor of Tibet is governed by the 
market price at Kahmpong and accoiding to the distance from the 
market centres — the original price paid to the holder bemg some- 
times os low as Ks 8 per maund The mam route taken by traders 
bnngmg wool to Kahmpong is via Gyangtse, Phanjong and the 
Jelepla Pass Wool is generally taken ^over by merchants at Lhassa, 
Shigatse and Pharijong, and at the last-named place the wool is 
bought by Chumbi Valley traders The wool is sold m the first 
instance by.,ihe owner of the sheep, usually a very small owner, to 
larger and richer ovmers who cany out the negotiations mth the 
dealers commg from the centres named above These dealers m 
their turn usually hand over their wool finally to the Chumbi Valley 
traders at Pharijong, who monopolise the transport to Kahmpong 
These Chumbi Valley traders oidmardy utilise the sale proceeds of 
the wool to purchase various commodities m India, mamly cloth and 
metals, for transport back to Tibet and sale there, but during the^ 
war, on account of high prices for all commodities m India, they 
have carried back a good deal of actual cash Wool is usually 
transported from its place of origm m Tibet as far as Pharijong by 
yaks, while from Phanjong to Kahmpong it is earned by mules, as 
the yaks are not able to stand the journey from Pharijong to 
Kahmpong Sheep and donkeys v arc also utihsed to a certam 
extent as far as Pharijong, but not onwards The men who organise 
the transport up to Kahmpong are known as Rhumbas, and they are 
paid either by yearly contract — the sum paid bemg from Bs 20 to 
30 per annum per mule flus 2 suits of clothmg for the driver and 
food for both diiver and animal — or by weight of load, the fee bemg 
from Phanjong to Kalunpong from Rs 4 to 5 per maund, each mule 
bemg able to carry 2 maunds per trip \ 

The chief marts for Western Tibet are Taklakot, Gyanima and 
Doha From the two former the wool goes to Tanakpur, Haldwani 
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niul l^nmnngnr bv the Bins, Dharma and Joliar routes, while wool 
from Doha goes to Bamnagnr bv the Niti route (Garhval district) 

The trade in Tibetan wool is largely governed by the amount of 
transport available and the quality of the roads India at present 
receives onlv a coinpnrativelv siiiall portion of the wool vhich is 
grown in Tibet and it seems improbable that any large increase in 
these imports can be looked for until material improvements are 
made 111 the road communications 

The largest market in India for indigenous wool is at Fazilka, 
where the Bikanir wool probablv the best m India, is brought for 
sale Beawar is also a fairlv large up-country market Karachi 
and Bomba V aic the ports from which the wool is mainlv exported, 
and are therefore large colleeting and clearing centres Wool is 
brought into Fanlka mainh bi camels and bullocks, and the carriers 
arc paid on a basis of \ahic the usual rate being about 12 annas 
per hundred rupees The traders at Fazilka are mainly Hindus of 
Bikanir Smd Beawai and the Punjab A ceitain amount of clean- 
ing IS done at Fa/ilka and the bulk of the wool is after pressing 
forwarded to Karachi for shipment although the Indian nulls pur- 
chase large quantities in tin.' market Unfortunate^ inferior wools 
of the dci-i t\po are commonlv sent to Fazilka and there mixed 
with the bettor coming fiom Bikanir the intention bemg to 

gam for these lower t\pos of wool some portion of the higher price 
which IS usuallv associated with wools marketed at Fazilka, due to 
the fact that it is the centic where the better t3pes of wool have 
nlwajs been sold 

There is a wool inaikct at Bombav situated iieai the Pinjra 
Pole wlieic some .“lO mcichants arc engaged m the trade Wool 
sold 111 the Bombay markets comes fiom Eajputana, Jodhpur, 
Gujerat and Kathiawar BOnibav is also the market for Persian 
wool bi ought 111 b} sea, although latteily much Peisian wool Ik^s 
been exported direct from Basrah, whcic there aie now^ arrangements 
for cleaning and piessing 
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CHAPTER II 


Imports and' Exports 

The total imports of wool mto India by sea weie in 1890-91 
Imports by sea. '^=236,826 lbs , fallmg to 3,364,938 lbs m 1899-1900 
During this period the highest pomt was reached 
m 1895-96, when the imports were 6,552,268 lbs valued at 
Rs 16,07,484 From 1900 onwards to 1909-10 there was a further 
appreciable fall m imports, the average import for the period being 
about 2,250,000 lbs There was an mcrease, however, agam from 
1910-11, and the figures rose with slight fluctuations to 4,708,701 lbs 
m 1916-16, with a shght decrease in the following year, and a 
further decrease to 2,661,071 lbs m 1917-18 About 70 per cent 
of the imports come from Persia Jtnd approximately 10 per cent 
horn Australia, these latter being entirely for the use of Indian 
mills in the manufacture of fabrics for which Indian wool is not 
suitable 


Persia has maintamed an almost steady export of wool to India* 
the figure being 2,577,416 lbs m 1899-1900 and 2,852,643 lbs in 
1916-17 Asiatic Turkey has contributed to India’s imports by fits 
and starts only Up to 1907-08 the Persian Gulf is -reported as 
havmg sent only msignificant quantities, but after 1911-12, wlien 
the figure of import was 13,280 lbs, only, these imports have risen 
to 176,232 lbs m 1916-17 Imports from Arabia were m T899-1900 
39,312 lbs which fell m 1901 to 16,240 lbs , but rose agam to 
206,024 lbs m 1901-02 These figures contmued fairly constant up 
to 1903-04, when the import mto India reached 299,824 lbs , for 
the next seven years imports fell off agam, until m 1912-13 they 
amounted to 196,238 lbs Very little came in 1913-14 and 1914-15, 
but the imports foi 1915-16 and 1916-17 were 345,508 lbs and 
400,972 lbs , respectively 

To-day, Bombay is by far the leading provmce m the imports 
of wool by sea, although at one time Smd competed with Bombay 
For mstance, m 1880-81 Smd imported 1,480,634 lbs vhile Bombay 
imported m that year only 1,294,920 lbs 
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Tlio n\cr/i['r rnfo of info Indm hv Inntl during tlic period 

ISTOSO up fo 1F81-82 A\ns 7,100,021 lbs nn- 
nunlly. ^^}nIo llir n^orngc imporfs during the 
p<^iod 80 fo Ipoo o'l nmounfod fo l.‘5,'103,021 lbs Dr Wall 

olicrrvf'; fhnf flirrr nro rrrfnin instrurti\o features nflncliing fo this 
lucrt’s^e The Sind-IV^liin (Kandnhnr) l?a)l\\n\ began fo onrrv ^^ooI 
in 1880 81 . jirior fo fhnf dnfo flie P.olurhistnii and Afghaiiisfan wool 
b .(1 bren ntrud fo flio Indnn porf^ on r iinels niid oilier bcasfs of 
buKbii IIk iiDj orf'> from rnunlrir'i in 1870 80 enmo fo onh 

o “'ll ('(*<1 11 ’ \^llf I'v fin' rag< qinnfif\ rnrrif’d b\ f he Knndnlinr 
l''.ih\ i', i)on<* duriiio fho .‘'0 fo 1800-01 came fo 


1«.1P*0-(I 11 If ^^oul(l flni'< oppnr fhnf flie ojx'iiing nj) of fhnf 
liii.wi\ In d fin- immrdi'ifc < fT* rf of nnmeiisfh evpnndmg fhe iniporf 
of '.\i>ol from Knmbdiir \ ■•imilnr ofTi'r! nn he fraecd in Ihc 


• ■‘foj'icm of ml’. mmmuiurnf ion to pirjt'eling, flic imporfs from 
>in.im. Hhnf ill oid I'n trrn 'I’lltri liiMiie bmi grenlh angmonled 
niiri* tin- rontruftniii of thnt ration I'Vom 1870 80 (o 1887-88, 
ihe iiiijiorfs from Tilnt nNcrngrd 1 18,(KKi Ibn orth . luit in 1888-89 
lh<*. lire iiiK’ 0 '-J.lfl*' lb'. . m 18‘'0 Oil fbi\ imounfcd fo 7.72,192 Ihs 
iititl in I'^^'U 01 fo 1 .'f 28 ’’(iS lb'. Tt* da\ f]if\ ninouiif fo o\crsi\ 
million lb. Tin < iiid oilier illustmioiis of fhe expnns'ion of fhe 
fnns ftontn r import'. o{ woai \\er« inf<rprefed b^ Ur Waff ns 
indiciling the p(...tbilu\‘ *if still greifer < \j)ansion ns the fncilifics 
of friiisjiort r< im}>ro\*d nnd «\find<d That tins inf erprelaf ion 
iwis ^\arrnU(d is i le-ir from the figiins of im])()rls of hubseipicnt 
\i’irs 'I'he <pnintil\ of wiiol imported in land v\hich ^\as on an 
nNerage, homeflimg less fhnn 7^ million lbs nnimally, in the period 
from 1870 80 up fo 1.881-82, increased to 17| million lbs in 1908-09, 
lo 2lJ million lbs m 1913-11 and fo 33 million lbs in I915-1G 

\h nlii id\ mentioned biieflN in flic ojiening chapter, the chief 
coiinliies from whnli imporfs info India come by land ^^e^c and 
an‘ Afgh inisf.iii N’oitlnrii and Kastern, Afghanistan, Southern and 
Western, ind 'I’llief Imporfh from Afghanislnn, Northcin and Eastern, 
were 803,000 lbs jn lOOS-00 nnd increased fo no less than 4,177,600 lbs 
in 1010-17 IinporfB from Southorn and Wesfern Afghanistan in- 
creased from 7, .312, 221 lbs in 1908-09 lo 12, Ml, -172 lbs in 191G-17 
'Die lotnl weight of wool seiif lo India by Tibet is reported as 
.3,409,000 lbs in 1908-09 and 8,G20,8G1 lbs in 191G-17, but there is 
leason fo belieie that fins is not sfrictiy accurate, nnd that the 
ligurcs include somo Iwo million lbs of wool not properly clas.sed 
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as Tibetan Wool from Tibet enters Bengal and the United Pro- 
vmces chiefly, that from Central and Eastern Tibet bemg sold at 
Kalimpong, T\hile ivool from Western Tibet, whose capital^ Cartok, 
mamly passes to Tanak-pur Wool from Central Asia is received by 
Kashmir and the Punjab, vhile the wool from Afghanistan is 
received m the Punjab and Smd Unfortunately, statistics accord- 
ing to promnees are^not fully given m the publications relating to 
land trade 

There was a decrease in 1916-17 m, the Frontier trade with Siam 
and Persia, but an mcrease with Tibet, chiefly on account of the large 
demands for this type of vool for consumption by the mills of India 
in the manufacture of array goods, the far-reaching effects of the 
war thus extending into the plateaux of Tibet Smee 1916 the 
whole of the imports of wool from Tibet have been taken over by 
Government for use in India for war purposes, but this control will 
of course be released now that hostilities have ceased 


The total imports of wool by land mto India for 1916-17 were 
38 per cent above the pre-war average, although they were less 
than those of the preceding year by 15 per cent , which may be 
taken as indicating that the high prices of 1915-16 brought out, 
more rapidly than would otherwise have been the case, such stocks 
as existed m the interior Tibetan wool imports durmg 1916-17 
showed an mcrease of nearly 10 per cent upon the preceding year, 
mainly on account of the heavy imports via, Kalimpong, but imports 
from Afghanistan m 1916-17 were 19 per cent less than those of 
the precedmg year, although much above the pre-var average The 
decrease m imports from Afghanistan was probably due to freight 
and finance difficulties 


The first record of the export of raw wool from India relates 


Exports by sea 


to the year 1834, when, as already mentioned, 
the quantity exported was reported as 69,944 lbs , 


advancing rapidly until in the year 1872 it had become 24,122,662 lbs 
After havmg reached that figure, the trade appears to have remamed 


comparatively stable for 20 years more, and the exports m 1892-93 
were reported as 24,717,907 lbs Then began another period of 
mcrease . m 1899-1900 exports had risen to 31,935,412 lbs , and, 
although there was a fall to 21,873,907 lbs m 1901, in another 
decade they had risen to d8,305,651 lbs m 1910-11 , Followmg a small 
declme in subsequent years, exports rose agam to 65,023,752 lbs 
m 1915-16, only to fall again to 48,107,664 lbs m 1916-17 This 
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Inst decline, however, may be nttiibuted without hesitation to the 
difficulties of finding both freight and finance for export, and, in 
some degree, to the increased consumption of Indian mills, which at 
that period vere all controlled by the Government of India and were 
-working night and day in the production of aimy goods 

India’s chief customer in pie-ivar days was pre-eminently the 
United Kingdom, folloved by the United States ot America and, to 
a comparatively small extent, Germany and France Under war con- 
ditions wool can only be exported to the United Kingdom, and there 
have consequently been no exports of late to the United States of 
Ameiica, but m aii)’’ case then proportion vas always very small 
and consisted mainly of Tibetan wool expoited from Calcutta 

It has been the practice to classify the i e-exports of foreign 
vool, that IS, of wool bi ought mlo India by 
e exports of >\ool separately In 1890-91 these re-exports 

amounted to 12,788,216 lbs, and to a much reduced figure, namely 
7,146,628 lbs , in 1910 This figure contmued to be reduced until 
it reached 5,154,040 lbs in 1909-10 Undei wai conditions, which 
blocked the direct export of wool from Basrah, India’s re-exports 
(by sea) rose to 16,842,037 lbs in 1916-16, although the figure de- 
clined to 13,120,881 lbs for 1916-17 Probably the same difficulties 
with regard to freight and finance were responsible for this decrease. 
As m the case of general eiqiortB of wool, our chief customer for 
re-e^orted wool is the United Kingdom 

It may be remarked here that no process of dismfection takes 
place in India The possibility of mtroducmg legislation to prevent 
the export of wool likely to be infected with anthrax was raised by 
the Secretary of State in 1905 and again m 1911, but after careful 
examination by the Government of India the conclusion arrived at 
was that this was not feasible under existmg conditions But m 
certam areas, notably Madras, regulations are in force which require 
the owner to destro}"^ effectively any animal dymg from or known 
to be infected by anthrax 
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CHAPTER III 


Peodijction pn India 


' Figures relating to the world’s production of wool are given in 

Esflmale of total pro- Appendix No 1 (page 61), and^may be consulted 
ductlon and classlfica- Under existing conditions it is very difficult to get 

any accurate figure as to the total production 
of wool in India itself, but it is generally estimated from such data 
as are available to be 60,000,000 lbs For trade purposes all wools 
grown m the world are roughly divided into three groups according 
to their fineness, namely Mermos, cross-breds and carpet wools 
Indian wools are classed as a whole as carpet wools, although some 
of the finer qualities, such as the best wools from Bxkanir, are 
more of a cross-bred type and can be used for clothmg The 
wool expoited from India is generally used by home manufacturers 
in the manufacture of blankets, rugs, carpets and felt 


As mentioned above, it is very difficult to estimate with any 

degree of accuracy the production of wool m 
Basis Of eslnnate 60,000,000 Ibs has 

been arrived at from the available figures of the number of sheep 
in India and their estimated yield per fleece The statistics relatmg 
to the number of sheep as given m various agricultural publications 
aie based mainly on the cattle censuses In Burma, Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, the census is taken annually, whilst in the United 
Provinces, Assam, Ajmer-Merwaia, Punjab, Delhi, Noith-IVest Frontier 
P^o^^nce, Bombay Piesidency, Madras Presidency and Coorg it [is 
taken once in 5 years The last quinquennial census was taken in 
1915-16 m the Bombay Presidency, in 1913-14 in the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Proinnce, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, and in 
1914-15 m the United Provinces, Madras Presidency, Assam and 
Coorg In Bengal the cattle census vas taken for the first time m 
1912-13, and in Bihar- and Orissa in 1913-14 The figures for 
Bihar and Orissa prioi to 191^-14, as also those for Bengal for years 
prior to 1912-13, are based on estimates Live stock in cities and 
rant onments' are only mcluded where it was possible to secure their 
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cmimornt ion In (ho cnsc of sfook of the ovine class, Madras 
ncrnnids for 12 per ron( of (ho tn(nl excluding BOngal, followed 
In (ho Uni(od Pnnincos \\i(h 22 per cen( , Punjab voth 16 per cent, 
Bihar and (Iri'^sa \\i(h 12 ]icr oon( , and the Bombay Presidency, 
includiiu' Sind w i(h 10 por ccn( Figuies arc given in Appendix No 10 
(page 83) from which i( will bo scon (hat the number of sheep m 
Bndsh India (o\( biding Bengal) has gone up from 18,029 800 m 1906-07 
(o 22 070,103 in 1916-16 an increase of 27 per cent Madras had 
aiijiroximatoh 7.000,000 sheep in 1901-06, a number which is reported 
(o ha\ 0 increased (o o\ or 10,000,000 in 1913-11 To the figures re- 
proson(ing (ho es(imn(ed (<)(.il number of sheep in British India must 
bo added (ho nninbor of hlioop in (he Indian S(a(cs, and while statistics 
relaling (o shoo]) in Bri(ish India are not sufiicicntly comprehensive 
lo be aoco])(od as reasonably aconralo, (he s(alis(ics of Indian States 
are r(i 11 more dofcc(i\c and mcoinplc(c Apart from the ques- 
(lonablo aconraov of (hose which arc available, no statistics at all 
are fordicoining for Ihdorabad, Baroda, Baluchistan (native) or 
SiKkiin From such figures as arc available, liowcvcr, it may be 
acce])(ed (hat Mvsorc is the biggest ownicr of sheep amongst Indian 
States Its rc])or(od figure being 2,738,199 Bikaner reports 509,300 
111 1910 11 increasing to 661 690 in 1911-15 Marwar had 488,228 
sheep in 1910-11, this number remaining almost constant up to 
1911-16 Tlie a])])ro\ima(c number of sheep m Indian States for 
winch figures arc forthcoming is 1,700,000 It would seem, there- 
fore that the total number of sheep m the whole of India may be 
taken as apjiroMinatcly 30,000,000 The yield of wool per sheep is 
discussed m a .scjiaratc chajitcr, but for purposes of calculation it is 
usually accepted that the average quantity of w'ool yielded per sheep 
per annum over the whole of India is only about 2 lbs , this forming 
the basis of the estimate of the total w'ool production of India as 
60,000,000 lbs It IS mtciestmg to note m this connection that the 
number of sheep in India almost equals that of the Umted Kingdom 
and 18 only slightly less than that of the Umted States As will 
be showm subsequontly, theie is reason to believe that the yield of 
wool per sheep per annum in India could readily bo mcreased to 
between 5 and 7 lbs — assuming the figuio to be 6 lbs , it wall be 
seen that the productive capacity of India’s existing stock of sheep 
could be raised m a comparatively shoit time by scientific breeding 
by 120,000,000 lbs annually, representing a money value of approxi- 
mately Ks. 60,000,000 or £4^ miUion on to-day’s basis of exchange. 


B 
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It may he xemarkod that most of the vrool xvhich enters British 
India from the Indian States pays an e-qiort duty to the rcvtmies 
of the State, in some cases based on value and in others on weieht 
Tins duty is usually m the neighbourhood of U per cent. 
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CHArTER IV 


('nAn\CTrnisTir'; or Indian Wool 


Tjpcc 

«liccp 


of Indinn 


As has alroad\ hppn romarkcd, nil liuliaii wools me clnsscd in 
the prnde of cnijict wools, niul it is correct to 
ha^ of jicrhnps fully half the breeds of sheep 
found on fhc jilains of India that they yield 
a Kind of hair rnlhor lhan of wool They arc reared chiefly on 
npponnl of the mull on. and the fleece has been generally regarded 
as of hubsidiurN interest In many respects, m actual fact, the 
Indian jilains shpp]) ajijiroMinalo more nearly to the accepted tyjio 
(if the goal rallipi lhan of the sheep Short lemarlcs m his manual 
on Indian enUto and shpp)), particularly with respect to the Madras 
l\pp that they “lesomblc a grc}honnd with tucked up bell}", 
ha\inp some conrsciipss of form, the feet light, the limbs bony, sides 
fl it and the tail short ” 

The following is a rough classification of the principal types of 
Indian sheep — 

(1) Jldjputana or Mena) sheep — These arc the finest and laigcst 
plains sheep m India, and many of them arc annually sent m droves 
to diffpipiit parts of Ujipor India foi .sale Unlike those in othei 
]iai(s, these sheep mo mainly white m coloni, and the wool is generally 
of good, bound quality, suitable for the maiinfactnrc of compara- 
tive]) coarse woollen broadcloth 

(2) Bengal and Patna sheep — The former arc inferior to the 
latter — the Patna sheep is considered one of the best Indian breeds 
and yields wool of fair quality The Patna rams- arc commonly 
used for improving other breeds 

(3) Madras sheep — The wool yielded is a short, very coarse type, 
almost approaching hair 

('!) NcUo)c sheep — These arc smaller m type than the Madras 
sheep, but the bodies arc w'cll covered with short wool 

(5) Coimhatoie sheep — The fleece is of fair length, the staple 
being reported as fiom 4" to 5" in length 

(G) Mysoic slice}) — Tins is also a woolly breed, the -staple aver- 
aging from 3" to 4" in length 
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(7) Btytnhay sheep —In 1787 Dr Hove described this type of 
sheep as being the finest that he saw in India, “with long wool 
which was soft and white as the finest Gujerat cotton ” If that 
description were true, then it can only be said that the breed has 
deteriorated very greatly to-day 

(8) Nepal sheep — The wool is fanly long in staple, though 

coarse in quality as compared with conesponding types of hill 
breeds 

(9) Himalayan and Tibetan sheep — These types are sub-divided 
agam into the folfowing species — 

(а) Eunia of Westefrn Tibet — These sheep are nearly almost 

white, a wholly black sheep bemg unknown m this part 
The fleece is excellent m quality, abundant m quantity 
and of long staple, suitable for combing. 

(б) Silingia oi Pallul of Eastern Tibet — The fleece is extremely 

fine, and the people of Chma and Silmg use it for the 
manufacture of the finest woollens It is of shorter 
staple than that of the Huma sheep but still smtable 
for combmg, and worth m the market about the same 
price as the Huma fleece \ 

(c) Barual — This is a Cis-Himalayan breed with abundant but 
coarse fleece, although much superior to the wool of the 
Indian plams This wool is used by local weavers for 
the manufacture of coarse blankets 

{d) Cagia — This belongs to the Central regions of the Sub- 
Himalaya The wool IS of short staple but of a fair 
degree of fineness — inferior to that of the Silmgia and 
Huma types but superior to the Barual in fineness, 
though not equal to it m length of fibre 

(e) Taiai sheep — This is little superior to the wool found on 
sheep all over the Gangetic plams It is a coarse but 
true fleece 

(10) Hira and Dumba sheep — These are large-framed ammals 
having as their chief peculiarity the development of large masses 
of fat on either side of their tail or at its root 

Although the wool from Western Tibet is generally held to be 
better -than that from Central and Eastern Tibet, the British Trade / 
Agent at Gantok explams that there is very httle difference origm- 
ally But the Central and Eastern Tibet wool passes through the 
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Donibay. 


Madras. 


hmids of mniiy successive irnclers before reaeliing its market, and is 
commonly adult ciatcd as well as roughly handled, whereas wool 
from Western Tibet, is shorn, packed and taken domi to the 
market in India by the same man throughout 

Tlie characteiistics of Indian sheep and of their wool may now 
bo examined according to the difloiont provincial 
cliaractcr- areas of India It inaj’^ bo remaiked lioio that 
in this and succeeding chaptois information re- 
lating to Bengal has been allocated vheievcr practicable to the 
areas of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, as now constituted after the 
changes in provincial boundaries 

No good class of vool is grown m the Bombay Piesidency. 

The staple is generall)’^ coarse and the fleece 
full of dead bans, technically known as “kenips ”, 
which will not felt and w'liich consequently protrude from the surface 
of the wo^cn fabric 

The fleece of the l\Iadros sheep is very light in weight, short in 
length and extremely conisc — the best fleeces 
come from Mysore and Coimbatoic Most of 
the wool which comes into the market is dead w'ool — that is, wool 
which has been icinovcd from the carcases of slaughtered sheep, 
these lal.ter being grown mainly for their skins It is usually knowai 
os “ Chunain w'ool,” iclating to the ticatmcnt of the skins in a 
solution of lime to loosen the wool from the skin The Madras 
Manual of Administration (I) page 363 observes legardmg Madras 
wool — 

“ The wool produced in Southern India fiom the native bleed 
of sheep is of very coarse quality and chiefly employed 
for making cumhhi>, ? c , a large kind of blanlcet largely 
used by the Indians ” 

In the Comibatore district, from wdich the better w^ools come,- 
tho special w^ool-yiolding breed of sheep is generally designated 
Karumba, from the fact that they are tended by shepherds of that 
tribe Most of the w'ool in the Madras Piesidency is of black, 
grey oi mixed colour 

The sheep of Bengal aio fairly unifoim in foim, size and coatmg. 

Bengal They ore a diniimitive class of annuals covered 

Avith w'hat may bo termed short, coarse hair 
rather than w'ool. The sheep are usually something under 24" in height 
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or 1*1 n 1 
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The tnun. Ktioin. oi tlnj A''n ilortieulturid Sotatv of Itnlia 

(N oi I\, pa*’* lilO of Ib.iT) ajiiah of the iiil! 

1 ‘raUncc"*^^* fo'itticr 4 n * p in. In mg <i stroing, rohust unimal laitli as 

iiitun minlv lum, an*l that nothing hud hem 
done to im]iro\e linj ll* i n \\huh ^\a‘i of a atrong and *>uhs‘antt.d 
ch.ir.icter Tin-’ transictioiH includ*’ a siiggistion as to the forma- 
tion of hhti'ji hirms on cut am hlojii", of the llmudayas, hut nothing 
ajijieaih to lii\e been done to gni, tfleel to that hUggcstion 

It. will he ohser\td from the longomg d* scriplions th.it Indian 

. wools, gcuerallv spe.iking (as diilmguishcd from 
Gcnernl ilinmcltrUtlcs , ,7 . ' / ,, . , i i . „i, r 

the hill t\{)es of wool), are biutahle only for 

comparatu cl) low-gi.ulo woollens and uusmt able for worsted manu- 
facture 'J'o make this deal, it may he lemarked that there are 
two great classes of mamifaclmcs winch use wool as law* material — 
in the one, wlieic the wool is carilal only and in winch n comparaliscly 
filiort-stajdo wool may be emjdoycd, the manufactured goods arc 
known ns woollens; in tlic other, whcic the wool is also combed 
and for which a comparatively loug-btaple wool must be employed, 
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tlio manufactured goods arc known as w'orsteds In W'orsted manu- 
factures all the fibres employed arc laid parallel to one another, 
while m woollens the fibres may be laid in any duection In 
the course of worsted manufacture, the short-staple wool which 
may exist together wutli the long-staple is removed m the comb mg 
process, only the long fibres being retained for final manufacture 
into worsted yarns, the shorter fibres, knowui technically as “ Noils ”, 
being then a^allablc for w’oollcn maniifactmc For this reason 
long-staple wools are generally known as combing w'ools, w^hile the 
short-staple wools arc known as carding or clothing wools 
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CHAPTER V 


Sheep Bp.eeding ds Ijtdia 

The origin of the domesticated sheep is not very clearly estab- 
Compafisott of condJ- Wished The parent stock seems undoubtedly to 
tlons in India with those have been the movflon (ovis aries), vhich is still 
prevailing, elsewhere. found m a wild state upon the mountams of 

Sardmia, Corsica, Greece, Barbary and Asia Mmor As to how 
these ongmal varieties became settled m Great Britam or by 
whom and from where they were brought is not recorded 
Bakewell, Gulley Brothers and EUman were the pioneers in 
sheep breeding and from theur experience one has learned how 
types can be formed This has been carried almost to perfection 
in Austraba, where it is no uncommon thmg for stud rams possess- 
ing valuable characteristics to be sold for over 2,000 gumeas each, 
some of them yielding over 30 lbs of wool at one clip No attempt 
has yet been made m India to establish the scientific breedmg of 
sheep upon a commercial scale, although experiments are now 
under way upon a small scale m the United ProMnees and Punjab 
under Government auspices Indian conditions arc such that in- 
dependent imtiative has been imjuacticable, the industry bemg m 
the hands of shepherds who are both poor and conserAative in 
methods It is said that there are religious prejudices vhich militate 
against the development of this and the cattle-breedmg industry, 
but whether that be so or not, the position to-day is that India 
possesses only stunted specimens of sheep yielding very little weight 
of wool, and that m a quality vhich compares unfavourably in price 
with vool grown in any other part of the vorld Dr Matt observes 
that different races of sheep vhen mixed together exhibit a pro- 
nounced clannishness which is mimical to spontaneous crossing. 
The members of a particular race seek out and prefer each other s 
company to that of any others of the flock Tlic peculiarities of 
crosses tend rapidly to return to those of the ancestors of greatest 
prepotenev, and rarely assume racial or fixed proportions until after 
prolonged and repeated crossings and careful selection The birth 
of races is thus due mamly to selection from useful lariations and 
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Technical terms. 


to tlie crossuig of sucli variations ■mtliin a breed, until the cbaracters 
desired become fixed and developed mto wbat is recogmsed as a 
new breed These cionsideiations have become the axioms of suc- 
cessful xeaimg of sheep m all parts of the world, and it is probable 
that disregard of these considerations is largely responsible for the 
failures that have been experienced formerly m Indian experiments 
directed towards improvmg the breed of Indian sheep It is found 
from reports of different experiments undertaken that crossmg of 
videly different breeds has been regarded as the load to success, 
and it has apparentl)'’ been thought enough to piocuie rams of a 
famous breed vnthout regard to the peculiarities pertammg to the 
ewes, to the clunate oi to the pasturage 

Some of the techmcal terms applied to sheep may be explamed 
The male is usually denominated a “ lam ” or 
“ tup ” The term “ lamb ” is applied to the 
Bucklmg young of both sexes, but the male, until weaned, is dis- 
tinguished as a “ tup Iamb ” When weaned until shorn (supposing 
him not shorn while a lamb) he is called a “ hog,” a “ hogget ” or 
a “ teg ” After shearmg he is called a “ shearling,” ‘‘ shear -hog,” 
“ dmmont lam ’ or “ tup ”, and if castrated a “ shearmg wether ’ 
The female while sucking is a “ ewe-lamb,” and when weaned a 
“ ewe-hog ” or “ teg ” After shearing, she is known as a “ shearmg 
ewe ” 

The ob]ects for which special bieedmg of sheep may be under- 
taken are divergent Sometimes the object armed 
Objects oi sheep obtam a better quality of fleece m greater 

quantity, whilst sometimes the aim is to obtam 
a better quahtj'- of mutton Thus m many parts of India, 
sheep are not regarded as a som'ce of income through the 
medium of then fleece, but only from the quahty of the mutton 
and "the utihty of the skm In other tracts the fleece is considered 
of primary importance, while m many sections of the Himalayan 
race the sheep is valued mainly as a beast of burden The English 
breeder has found it more profitable to forego a certam amount of 
quahty m the wool in the development of a good and qmckly fatten- 
ing sheep that also affoids wool of fairly good quahty In Austraha, 
on the other hand, the mermo sheep has been developed solely 
with a view to the value yielded by its wool, whilst breeders of 
cross-breds take both wool and mutton mto consideration There 
IS reason to beheve that the mermo sheep m Austraha was developed 
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primarily on Indian stock, and tins may bo regarded as encouraging 
the belief that the Indian wool' mdnstry is capable of enormous 
developments if it only be practicable to apply scientific breeding 
upon a large scale 

Tbe pmc merino sbeep fattens veiy badly and yields a com- 
paratively useless carcase, but it can live m a dry season on scanty 
pasturage and is able to pioducc good fleece where other ammals 
would starve Many types of merino sheep arc grown m Australia, 
specially adapted to meet conditions where limited rainfall is experi- 
enced, and, in advertisements of Austrahan stock breedcis, frequent 
reference is made to the pow'^ers of their breeds of mermo sheep to 
exist under conditions of comparative drought 

We may now examme what has been attempted and achieved 
m'difiercnt provinces of India ivith regard to the cvolvmg of a 
better breed of sheep. 

In Bengal no attempt is made by the shepherds to regulate 

Breeding In the pro- breeding conditions— -the rams are never sepa- 
vlnccs : Bengal, Bihar rated from the owes and no selection is made 
and Orissa, regards the servmg tup Nothmg is done to 

weed out deformed, barren and misshaped ewes or lean and sickly 
rams — ^tho good and bad animals are allowed to'' roam about to- 
gether Under such conditions, it is not surprismg that the breed 
of sheep m Bengal is of a degenerate type, but it must be remem- 
bered that the chmate itself is not regarded as particularly smtable 
to spoi^^aneous sheep breeding Various attempts have been made 
from time to time by members of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
by planters and by other private mdmduals, with and without the 
encouragement of Government, to improve the local breed by-4he 
importation of foreign stock, but no permanent results have been 
attained At the suggestion of the Bengal Government, a com- 
rmttee of the Agri-Horticultural Society was convened a few years 
ago with the object, aniongst others, of considermg the possibihty 
of improvmg the breeding of Bengal sheep The committee, after 
careful consideration, seem to have arrived at the opimon that the 
chief aim should be the development of the carcase for the meat 
market and not the development of the wool The high tempera- 
ture and ex^sive humidity of large tracts of Bengal were pro- 
nounced to be mirmcal to the formation of wool If this view be 
accepted, it would be' useless to attempt crosses with a breed like 
the mermo, which is perhaps the most inferior of all the breeds from 
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tlic butolicr’s point of viow. There is no reason, however, for accept- 
ing this view ns final if the matter of crossmg is proceeded with 
scientifically Three aspects of the question appear to have pre- 
sented themselves dining the last half century m Bengal, which 
geographically then included Patna, now in Bihar and..Oiissa, and 
it 13 11101 c convenient to consider this subject on the basis of the 
old boundaries — 

(1) the crossmg of Patna sheep noth the Australian meimo ; 

(2) the ciossmg of Patna sheep with Dumba sheep, and 

(3) the openmg up of a sheep tiadc thiough Darjcelmg 

The possibility of improvmg the indigenous typo without havmg 
iccoiiisc to the aid of foicigu breeds does not appear to have been 
examined 

In 1887-88, with a view to making experiments m cioss breed- 
ing, two mciino lams were supplied to Mr Abbott of the Jamtpure 
Factoiy m Muzaflarpur Though these lams did not suflei from 
the climate of Bihai, the)’’ lefuscd to held mth the native ewes A 
ram was also siipjihed to the State of the Maharaja of Cooch Bdiai, 
another to L'li Poppe of Eanchi and a thud to Babu Bhagwat 
Dyal Singh of Daltonganj (Lohaidaga) Those lams were imported 
fiom Austialia at a cost of Es 692 The ram supplied to Babu 
Bhagwat Dyal Singh was herded mth a flock of country ewes, two 
of which piodiiccd lambs of good quahty. Mi Poppe’s experi- 
ments conducted at the Tesil Tea estate wore also attended with 
satisfactoiy icsiilts, and when samples of the wool fiom the cioss- 
bicds wore sent to hli Oiiah of the Bhagalpux Jail, he declared 
them to be far supeiioi to the wool of the country sheep He 
piiccd them at lathci over double the price of country wool. The 
attempts, howovoi, seem to have ended here. In more recent times, 
experiments m crossmgs have boon conducted at Pusa mth mermo 
rams, but the result is not known to the miters 

In Madras, animals of all ages and of both sexes are kept together 
m the same flocks all the year round The 
usual proportion of one ram to about 40 ewes 
is maintained but, as no trouble is taken mth the matmg, the 
members of a flock must bo all fauly closely related The rams 
are "kept with the flock till useless and the ewes till they have dropped 
five lambs — the two chief matmg seasons bemg June and November 
Three lambs are said to bo obtamed m two years, but this does not 
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appear to be true for all the ewes Dr Hoyle mentions in his 
book on the “ Productive Resources of India ’’ that some little atten- 
tion was early paid to the improvement of the breed of sheep in 
the Madras Presidency In the beginning of 1838, the 3Iadras 
Government sanctioned the purchase of some mermo rams which 
had been recently imported from Australia by Colonel Haselwood 
of the iladras Army Colonel Haselwood in a letter to Captain 
Jacob of the Bombay Artillery mentioned that experiments had 
been made m the Ndgiris by Jlr Sullivan nith mermos and by 
ilr William Eurabold vith South-Downs His own flock consisted 
of 700 white country ewes with the mermo- rams imported from 
Australia The ewes appear to have been obtamed in Coimbatore, 
and the results were stated to be most satisfactory with regard to 
quantity and quality of wool and size of carcase At the experi- 
mental farm at Sydapet, about 1869 iMr Robertson seems to have 
commenced to endeavour, by selection and crossmg with Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Patna, and Xellore sheep to evolve a useful stock. 
This he is said to have secured and to have designated as the Sydney 
breed, but all traces of that have now disappeared Smee then two 
attempts have been^madc m the iladras area to improve the breed 
of the white country sheep by crossmg writh Austraban mermo rams, 
the experiments bemg conducted m the higher parts of the peninsula, 
-''such as Coimbatore and the tableland of Mysore, where the tem- 
perature IS somewhjit cooler and pasturage more abundant than in 
the plam areas It is even now e\ident that m ^Mysore many of 
the sheep have foreign blood m them For a senes of years the 
Madras Government endeavoured to improve the breedmg of sheep 
m the districts of Salem, Coimbatore, Xorth Arcot and Bellary by 
the distribution of superior rams Although these efiorts improved 
to some extent the quality of the fleece, they cannot be said to have 
given any lasting impetus to scientific sheep breeding. The De- 
partment of Agnculture is now taking up the question of improving 
the breedmg of sheep m the Ceded Districts, Bellary, Kumool, 
Anantpur and Cuddapah, and a sheep farm has recently been 
opened 

In Burma no attempt is made to keep the breedmg pure, nor 
are white sheep kept separate from black sheep. 

Burma proportion of rams to a flock is not fixed, 

but it IS probable that it wdl be somewhat similar to the custom 
in India where usually one ram serves 50 ewes 
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Reference lias been made m a previous chapter ^ the favour- 
able opimon ex^ircssed many years ago by 
Bombaj. Hoi'c about the sheep of the Bombay 

Presidencv m geneial and of Gujerat m particular The subject of 
wool appeals to have next attracted attention in Bombay some 40 or 
50 years after the date of Di Hove’s visit, when some Saxon mermo 
rams were miport.ed and an effort made to improve the mdigenous 
breed Colonel Jervis m 1835 represented to the Court of Directors 
of the Hon’ble the East India Company that the Deccan and 
Gujerat were well adapted to' sheep growmg So satisfied was 

he as to the possibility of success that he started a sheep farm on 
his own account The Bombay Government also started two sheep 
farms and placed them under one ^Ir Webb, the farms bemg one 
at Ahmednagar and the other near the fort of Juner For the 
purpose of this expermrent fairly large numbers of sheep were 
imported from Afghanistan, South Africa and England The East 
India Company sent out 120 rams and ewes of the South Down, 
Leicester, Cotswold and Mermo breeds In 1843, we read of Sir 
George Arthur havmg reported on the farms m the most favourable 
terms, his previous colonial experience having qualified him to 
express an opimon, but unfdrtunately no record now appears to 
exist of what became of this enthusiasm and liberal expenditure 
Nothmg now is done in the way of selection for breedmg purposes 
Perhaps more progress has been made of late m the Umted 

. „ . Provinces m the direction of scientific sheep 

United Provinces , , j n ^ t ^ 

breedmg under Government direction than m 

any other part of India, and the notes of Mr Oliver, Superm- 

tendent of the Ciinl Vetermary Department, Umted Provinces, are 

worthy of study by any one wishing to take up the establishment 

of sheep breedmg m India upon a commercial scale His remarks 

are briefly summarised m the foUowmg paragraphs 

The records of the ^rher attempts m the Umted Provinces to 

improve the breedmg of sheep are of httle help^to those mterested 

m the subject Smce 1825 spasmodic attempts were made from 

time to tune to miprove the breeds of the mdigenous sheep, but 

they appear to have met with very httle success, probably because 

of the want of continmty m the operations and the absence of a 

scientific basis for the experiments There was no apparent regard 

for established knowledge m the choice of locahty and the methods 

of breedmg, so that the results generally were an ultimate' return 
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introduced into the trial flocks, the first object being to obtain a 
siifliciont nuniber of hnlf-bicd merinos ns a ground-work for future 
operations naviiig now obtained a certain number of these half- 
bicds, the following experiments are now being continued — 

{a) crossing of half-bred merino ewe with a pure mermo ram, 

(&) mating of half-bred mermo rams and ewes together (un* 
related strains), 

(c) crossing the Indian ewes with half-bred merino rams 


It will bo seen then that definite hues of progression are marked 
out in the United Provinces, and the experience gained there, which 
should be available in a veiy short time now, should prove of great 
value to other paris of India where experiments havo either not 
begun or havo not progressed so far as they have done under the 
Civil Veterinary Department of tho United Prorniices 

hlr C E Low, ICS, m his Industrial Survey 1908-09 observes 
that the shcep-breedmg industry as it exists m 
the Central Provinces is practised by so few 
pcrsons_ and is so entirely subsidiary that it is not worth trying 
to do anything for it, although it would be an excellent thing if 
the local breed of sheep could be improved As has been observed 
in another chapter, more wool is wanted for local requirements, 
and the establishment of an improved type of sheep would almost 
certainly pay the shepherd better than the present type which, as 
Jilr. Low suggests, is coated with coir ! 


Central Prorinccs. 


j\Ir Clouston, Director of Agriculture, Central Piornuces, says 
that as an industry sheep rearmg in those provmces has not j’-et 
been considered sufficiently important to justify the Vetermary 
Depaitment m makmg a special study of the subject Till the 
whole question of bieedmg, feeding and diseases is taken up as a 
scientific problem, Mr Clouston considers that the industry m those 
parts will remain what it is at present, namely crude and unimportant 
He also observes that there is a large scope for developing the wool 
industry there, provided that the lines of development are based 
on — 


(1) a general study of mdigonous breeds and local conditions m 

so far as they affect sheep rearmg, and 

(2) experiments with exotic breeds likely “to do well whep 

crossed with indigenous ewes. 
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The possibility of introducing a good wool-bearing strain bv 
procuring merino rams for crossing indigenous ewes has alieady been 
tried in the Central Provinces but was not successful as the luetmo 
rams did not thrive in the Central Provinces Some half-bred 
merino rams were procured from Pusa and the progeny of these 
rams from local eves provided a distinctly bettor fleece than vas 
comn on to the local sheep 

No distinct district breeds arc recognised m Bihar and Orissa 


Blliar and Onssa. 


An attempt is now being made at Pusa to 
cross Gorakhpur sheep with Diimbas and vith 


meniios in the hope of improving staple, and already some success 


has been obtained in this direction In this connection the remaiks 


under the heading of Bengal may be read, as the ludk of the work 
done 111 these breeding experiments uas in teintory now included 
111 Bihar and Onssa, though formcily within the boundaries of 
Bengal 

Sheep breeding, if it may be called so where no attempt has 
been made at breeding, is in the hands of 
Punjab. Ygjjg northern and southern portions 

of Punjab and of Gadfbs in the Kangra district The last named 
are the better qualified shepherds but they appear to have no idea 
of breeding on sjstcinatip lines The Civil Veterinary Department 
IS at piescnt endeavouring to teach the people what is necessary 
and how to improve the breeds of sheep »Sonic lucimo rams were 
introduced into the Punjab and placed at the Ilissar farm in 1908-09 
and 1909-10, also in the districts of Kulu and Kangra in 1909-10 
Further, eight rams and 25 ewes w ere imported fiom Australia some years 
back and distributed amongst some of the zauiindars together with 
a small money grant The mating of purc-bred merinos with half- 
bred sheep is advocated m this pro\ince, and the experiment of 
breeding half breds with each other is reported to ha\c proved 
unsutcessful. the wool reverting to the former coarse type. The 
following description of the ditfcreut tjqics of sheep mot with in 
the Punjab ma) be of interest — 

{(f) Dinnha'^, a fat-1 ailed, comparatively coarsc-woolcd sheep, 
mainly imported from Arabia, Afghanistan and Peshawar 
Large numbers are not seen m the Ihinj.ib, but it is 
regarded as a breed winch should be eneouraged in Dcrn 
Gha^i Khan It t.in bo (r(»-i-.'‘d with most of the other 
xanclics found m the Punjab, but a cross mth a merino 
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ram is said to be difficult to get. ]\Ir Taylor, Superm- 
tendent of i.lie Civil Vcterinaiy Department of tbe Punjab, 
docs not lecommend any interference witli tbis breed, as 
it IS a useful mutton slieep Crosses with tbe Dumba 
ram and country slieep are good Tbe sbeep is a fairly 
largc-bodicd animal comparatively short in tbe leg 

[h) Gaddi sheep — Tins is not particularly remarkable and is said 
to have degenerated, but crosses witb mermos are very 
jiromisuig 

(f) Broicn faeed — Tlicse arc long-baircd sbeep Tound in tbe 
blontgomery and Jliang districts Tbe wool is coarse. 
These sheep arc longer in tbe leg than any other breed 
in the Punjab and it is believed could be greatly improved 
by crossing with the incrmo 

(d) Bagn sheep — Tins is to be seen m tbe Hissar and Sirsa 
districts mainly It is like most of tbe Indian sbeep, 
legg)^ and coarse-wooled, but tbe ears are small and 
wrmlded The defects of tbe sheep are improved by tbe 
merino cross 

(c) The Bilamri sheep — Like tbe Bagri sbeep except that tbe 
ears are long Traces of the Leicesters are said to be 
still seen occasionally amongst both tbe Bikaniri and 
Bagri sbeep The Leicesters were introduced during 
Colonel Eobortson’s time, about 1895, at tbe Hissar farm, 
but tbe experiment was abandoned and tbe sbeep were 
sold and scattered about Hissar and Hansi 

(/) The Btang sheep, found in Spiti and Laboul It is a long and 
coarse-wooled sbeep, tbe fleece sometimes bemg as much 
as 12" m length, tbe sbeep bemg- shorn only once yearly 
This breed is said not to do well below 10,000 feet 
Numbers of them are used for carrymg loads of salt and 
grain, the loads carried weighing from 8 — 10 seers To 
prevent galling, tbe wool is not clipped on tbe shoulders 
and on tbe posterior part from under tbe tail and above 
tbe bocks Tbe sheep are generally leggy and narrow- 
obested 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Size of Flocks 

As has been remarked pre\dously, flocks m India are of very 
small size on the average, the industry bemg mainly in the hands of 
poor people. Generally speakmg, flocks in India average from -oO 
to 100 sheep. The shepherds are more or less nomadic^ mo ving 
about voth their flocks from one place to another, though it does not 
appear that they ordmanly leave their province m then peregrina- 
tions. In some pro\nnces there are shepherds vrho are not nomadic 
m character, but who combme the work of vreavmg along with 
shepherdmg The followmg notes relate to the position in the 
several provinces. 

Jlr. Clouston, in bxs “ -Monograph on TToolIen Fabrics,” remarks 

^ , that sheep owners in the Central Provinces 

Cenfral Provinces n , -rr it-. 

are generally known as Kummwaras and Dun- 

gars — ^they are sometimes classed together as one caste as they 
closely resemble each other in their habits and occupations, although 
Dnngars claim that their caste is higher than that of the Kurum- 
waras Both of these shepherd castes mix but little with the local 
people They have a dialect of their own, and possess their own 
shrmes at which they worship the gods who guard their herds Each 
shepherd usually has 50 to 100 sheep but even the most mtelhgent 
flock-master is not able definitely to state the extent of his posses- 
sions He beheves that to enumerate his sheep is to play with fate, 
and that should he attempt to number them the gods wfll send 
disease and ravenous beasts to work havoc with his flock and thereby 
punish his presumption. Ten or more flock-masters generally com- 
bme to employ five or six shepherds to tend their umted flocks, which 
may extend to 1,000 sheep Durmg the rams the sheep are taken 
to the higher grounds where the soil is comparatively dry, as, if they are 
allowed to graze on watery lands, “ foot rot ” is apt to set iu The 
sheep arc tended mght and day by the shepherds, as it is necessary 
to protect the flocks from beasts of prey. The shepherds live in 
the open like the sheep which they tend, and they say the sheep 
sicken if kept under cover. About 75 per cent, of the ewes give 
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onrli ’1 1 m’ -111' ni'vrr mid nr Kjll<'d . if iinl nrrifd ofT In 

nr nild .’1111)11 il'< tln'\ Inn fnr ’ 0 \rn nr nnlil M'lis 

Mr. Muinii 111 lu'v " Mniin''T Ipli t'll dll' nnlli'ii Fiilirir', nf tlio 

('viiliil I’mv iiin nlijotM tliii'i llin '.lK)i 1 nrd r.istn dor*^ iml ‘icriii 
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nf li\ I liliiind 'fill' in J'l ill”}! , iiiiK t .dm In till' (inilr, \liirs ;iik 1 
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with a jitnj'nitinii nf | mis to iwi"- of Tine ill 

to Wliiti ’hii)i arc lint hi jd 'i‘)iiratil\ from Marh ‘hoop nor n 
.m\ itt'iiipt Iliad'* to hi'i ]' the hrii'diiin jniro. 

The 1 hill tor of ,\jM ii'ulf lire i. ns that ilnrp m rniiiln\ arc found 
mualh 111 fliu'hs of from ho to ‘.onutlnno o\or 
loti. Iihirh. lirown and while sheep hoinn kojit. 
tonitlur 'I'hc ])ro]ioiiion of ranis to owes is one to .“lO 

In the I lilted I’rovinoes the sire of flochs \arios from 200 clowii- 
w.sids to na little as 10 Boiiie flocks mo 
oomjiosed onh of white sheep and others of 
hluk aheeji. lint fi;eneralh speakiiift lloel.a are nn\od and tlicro is 
no attem])t to keeji the breeds aeparato UsualK two to throe lani.s 
lie iinint.mK'd per 100 ewes 

Jn Ifuiini tlocka are ^er^ small, a\crapin{:i; from 10 to 50 
in miinbcr, and no aftoinpt. is made to keep 
white aheep aejiaratc fioni lilack. 

In liihar and Onaan the n\erap;e aire of a floek la amd lobe from 
200 to ,‘100 and, aa la nsnal in olhoi proMiiccs, 
no attcmpl is made to keep iy]iC3 soparatcl}’- 
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Flocks in tke Punjab vary from 100 to 300 m size Wbite skeep 
are not kept separately from black, and there 
IS no fixed proportion of rams to a flock The 
Director of Agriculture reports that there are often as many as 20 
rams to 80 ewes 
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CHAPTER Yll. 


Bengal 


Pasturage, etc 

Tins subject can best, be considered according to the individual 
provinces 

In Bengal, oving to the contraction and disappearance of grazing 
grounds m the neighbourhood of the callages, 
a result brought about by the gradual exten- 
sion of cultivation, the proprietors of sheep aie obliged to send their 
flocks to areas some distance from their homes Usually the sheep 
are taken to the nearest jungles u here they find grazing for about three 
months They arc taken avay in October or November and brought 
back in Januarj' or February, when they are fed on the stubble left 
on the fields During the rest of the year they feed on the grass 
that may be available on waste lands m the ^^olnlty of villages 
In other cases, from December to Juno, the sheep are put out to graze 
on fields where the crops have been already cut, chiefly on char 
lands, while during the rams they eat wherever they can find food 
Hand feeding is rarely given and no shepherd ever thinks of growing 
green fodder for his sheep In Bengal the oivners have generally 
to pay for grazing, and for n flook of 100 sheep or more the fee 
paid 18 usually Rs 2 to 3 per season There is also a custom of 
givmg one sheep from each flock as the fee for grazmg, whether the 
flock bo largo or small There are many ryots, however, who are 
able to appreciate the manurial value of sheep folding and who 
even give the shepherd a small fee to ensure their land bemg 
grazed doivn periodically 

In Madras there are no regular pasturages for sheep nor are the 
flocks nomadic Flocks are kept in and around 
particular viHages and graze as best as they 
can on waste and fallow lands, sometimes starvmg m the hot weather 
The landowmer customarily pays Re 1 per day per 300 sheep m 
the south and per 200 sheep m the north to shepherds for folding 
their flocks on their fields for one night From February to May 
mclusive, the flocks are grazed on the cultivated lands of the village 
after the harvests have been cropped, while from June to February 


Madras. 
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they aie grazed ou'^the waste lands The grazing m the cotton fields 
before the stubble is removed is somctmics fairly good, but it docs not 
last long Grazmg on waste lands is not usually good and only 
lasts as long as the rams contmuc, after which the sheep rapidly 
lose condition until the grazing on the cultivated land comes round 
agam No crops arc groum specially for the sheep nor is any hand 
feedmg done — the most concentrated form of food they ever get is 
green babul pods The sheep arc never housed ; they arc (teven 
mto their enclosure, usually of pricMy-pear, every evenmg at dusk 
and out to the grazmg grounds every mormng. During the rains 
of the cold weather the mortality is therefore usually hcav)''. 

In Burma the sheep arc pastured on scrub jungles and on culti- 
Burma vated lands after harvest The custom of 

foldmg flocks on a field for mammal purposes 
13 hardly established m Burma for sheep, although it is recognised 
in the case of cattle and 'goats 

In Bihar and Orissa there are no recognised pasturages The 
shepherds prefer, as grazmg grounds, lands from 

•JXiUCtr Qftu 'JiTlSSfl'* ■« « , • ^ T /T .T » ^ \ T 

which the Inesan {lathy r us sativus) crop^ has 
been reaped, as a portion of the pulse falls in the process of 
reapmg and is picked up by the sheep For this reason, the sheep 
m Gaya migrate north to the /tftaaan-growing lands m Patna m 
the beginning of the hot weather, and afterwards return to Gaya, 
going eventually to the hills m the ramy season The value of sheep 
manure is recognised m the prmcipal sheep-growing districts, and 
landholders are accustomed to pay the garens for brmgmg then 
flocks to graze on then lands The remuneration, however, caimot 
be considered liberal, amountmg to no more than the food of two men 
per 100 sheep given twice a day, with a few pice m addition if there 
16 any local competition for the services of the flock 

In Bombay shepherds wander with then sheep from one locality 
to another in search of fodder, but avoid wet 
tracts durmg the monsoon A payment of five 
annas per night is made by cultivators to shepherds for penning 100 
sheep on the field. 

Generally speakmg, the flocks in the Punjab are nomadic In 
Kulu, Spiti and Lahoum the flocks of every 
owner have defimte areas for then grazmg 
"When the cold m the higher areas begms to destroy the grazing, 
the shepherds start movmg then flocks towards the plams. It is 
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nnl iinronmi'tii, o'.jK niilh in (In' lulls, for (he o\sner of a ^\oll to 
niter flee ^r.i/iii;: f<tr a iiij^hl (o (he owner of a (lode, ho (ha(- (lie land 
ar<innd the wt'll mix he henetilul hx (lie slieej) s manure Ocen- 
aion'ilh he mix exeii inahe a am ill jiaxinent for the juirposc, but 
(his IS n<i( ( oininou in (he I’linjab 


The (lupherd.s diief snun e of ineonie in (he Cenlial Pioxinces 
^ IS Slid In he (he jiric e p.iid for (lu* manure of his 

Ccnlr.iM roiliKc pod., (lie rulllx.iloi ji.ix nip in ]-).iddy (n (he 

x.ilm of ihniit l\s o nr toiiiet lilies a 111 lie nioie jiir nipht during (he 
■ eisnn wlun the I me land is hemp in mured At this jiiice the cost, 
of m murmp 1 md h\ sh(<]i fnldiiip is. Mr Clouslon ohscrx'es, absurdly 
h)x\ 'ind he •( lies 111 it i-'cillimt imps of r.me eaii be raised on land 

manured 111 this ni inner at i ro,t of bs “in pi r .uic In a district 

lihe t'lniida x\here ample pr.i/inp is leiid (o he .ixaihihle at loxx’ rates, 
(here would .i]»]ie'ir (o he pre it si ope for .m extension of (his ])ractice 
\h le.idi rs for (he IUkK. the owner has mx.iriahh a few goals xvliich 
show more adixitx and niitiatixc m secknig new • jiasturagc and arc 
less timid than sheeji. 

In the Unit id Proxincis in some jilaces llicic nie recognised 

pasluie. for sheep, hut generalK (he (lochs 
United I’fOVillCCF , , ,,,, - 

are iiioie oi less iioiii idii JJie cusloni of 

p IX nip a fee to the sh< pherd for folding his sheeji on a field is 

jir.uliKed 111 these jiroMiiees, the shejiherds being usually paid in gram 

about b lo 10 sccrii jiei (lode 


It nia> be of interest to recoid in this connctlion (he number of 
slice]) niaintaincd to a given area m various 
Iiinliitnliicd lo (lie parts of (lie woilil Jn Uiuojic, jirior to the 
square iiille In otiicr it was estimated that theie were 50 sheep to 

the scjiuuc mile each 50 aveinge about 212 lbs. 
of wool In (he United Kingdom there were m 10 IG about 281 million 
sheep or 258 sheep to (he square mile, and the clip xvns estnnated to 
yichl about 121,000,000 lbs of flcccc-w’ashed xvool In Australia there 
xxerc. 111 191G, 72*309,000 shecj), equal to about 21 sheep to the square 
mile and 170 lbs of wool In South Amciica thoio arc about 16 
sheep to the squiue mile and 100 lbs of xvool In the Umted 
States of America the shcoj) aic estimated as numbcimg 12 head 
])cr squaic mile with 58 lbs of xvool , in Africa six sheep and 20 lbs 
of xvool to the square mile, and lu Asia G sheep xvitli 16 lbs, of wool to 
the square mile. 
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CHAPTER Vm 


Sheakikg 

The custom throughout India is to shear twice a year, although 
in some proinnces shearmg is carried out three tunes yearly Three 
clips a year is manifestly unsound, but can probably be attributed 
to the fact that the owner of the flock is a poor man and is aimous 
to realise money for his possession as rapidly as possible VTiether 
m the end he does not actually receive less for his total annual clip, 
owing to the extreme shortness of the staple obtamed by three chps, 
IS a point vorthy of examination But it seems probable that tvo 
clips a year are necessary m India to mamtain the health of the sheep 
under present conditions, although with the establishment of new 
breeds of sheep m India we might eventually provide for an annual 
shearing only, as is common in other countries, thereby pronding 
wool of a longer and more valuable staple The custom m the 
various provmces is exa min ed m the foUowmg paragraphs 

Sheep are generally shorn twice a year throughout the Bombay 
Presidency, most commonly in May and in 
November, though m places the period is later 
by as much as a month or more Before the shearmg, generally 
on the previous day, the sheep are washed without soap In Kaua 
sheep are sent to be washed once a month, preferably m runiimg 
vater, vhich is supposed by the shepherds to lengthen the staple 
The vinter-grown fleece shorn about May is considered to be superior 
to the vool obtamed at the November shearmg, and always fetches 
a higher price 

In Madras sheep are generally shorn tv ice yearly but, as remarked 
m a previous chapter, most of the wool which 
comes into the market is the dead wool re- 
moved from the carcases of slaughtered sheep 

Three shcarmgs a }ear are generally carried out m Bihar and 
Onssa In Gaya the sheep are sheared m 
thc' months of Chait (March-April), Sawan 
(Julv-August), and Kartik (October-November). In this distnct, 
Chait 15 said to be the best month for shearmg and Sawan the next 


Bombay. 


Bihar and Orfssa 
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hc,st In other clistncl^, the Imournble months nre said to be Asdrh 
(.Innc-Jnly), Knrtik (Oct ober-No\ ember) and Phalgun (Fobruary- 
March) , ic, at (ho beginning of the rams, at tlie beginning of the 
cold \\eathcr and at the beginning of the hot \\eathor, and it is 
stated that the he.uiest fleeces arc obtained m Astirli though they 
arc then the cnarReM Phalgnn shearing (Febrnafy -March) is said 
to give (he softest (jnaliti. but the smallest quantity of mooI A 
dcscriptnm of the shearing gi\en bi Mr Bannerji may be summarised 

Prior to hliennng sheep are washed, no soap, soda or chemicals 
of nin Icind being used and the washing being generally done m a 
\or\ superficial manner The sheep arc then exposed to the sun for 
four or fi\e hours and subsequent 1\ shorn If the day is windy, the 
sheep nre taken into the shcjiherd s house for shearing, but othenvise 
llici arc clipped in (he oiieii field One man doe,s the shearing him- 
self and clips 8 to 1(* shccji per da\, although with small size sheep 
some men will do lb in a day The animal is held between the 
shearers legs and the wool cut by a /anisifa or hausith, a small 
instrument like a sickle consisting of a highl> cur\cd iron blade w-ith 
a wooden handle Shc.iring is also done with a jiair of scissors to a 
small extent but is said to be a \er) tedious process The wool is 
cut aw a} 111 small jiicces, no attempt being made to keep the fleece 
entire 

Usuall} an auspicious da) for shearing is selected by the village 
pamlit The flocks arc then led out to the shearing ground, when the 
whitest ewe IS chosen for (he first operation of the shcarci A portion 
of the wool IS (hen set. ajiart and dedicated to tho god of the shepherds, 
so (hat good luck ma) attend the bhc.irmg Tho shearers are fed 
at tho cxpciibo of the owner of tho flocks, the village jiandit co min g m 
also for a shaio of this 

In the pioccss of .shearing, somo cut out tho different colours 
separately, but the usual proceduic is to cut off all tho wool together 
and subhcqucntly to assoit it into its different colours by w'omen. 
In some places no sort.ing for colour is done at all In no ease is any 
attemjit made to sort into difloicnt qualities according to length 
and fineness 


In tho Central Piovinccs tho shoop aro shoin m some places 


Central Proiinccs. 


twice and m others thrice yearly, usually in 
tho inontlis of Phalgun, Asarh and Kuar, cor- 


responding roughly with tho English months of March, July and 


October, respcctivoly. Where tw'o clips only are made, the hot 
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weathoi slicauiig js omitted and ilic sheep are then clipped immediately, 
after the cold weather and after the rams. The best wool is 
obtained in-tlic Phalgun shcniing when the sheep are in robust 
health after the cold weathci, the wool consequently bemg com- 
paiativcly fine and long In hot weather the sheep suffer from want 
of pasturage, and in the lains the wool is damaged by wet 

Before shearing, the shcoji arc washed and dried m the sun, m 
some cases the washing being performed every fortnight, and m 
these cases it is stated to improve the cpiality and promote the growth 
of the wool Shearing is usually done with ordmary scissors, but 
in some distiicts (Chindwaia and Bilaspur for example) a flat sickle 
18 used, which has the jioint tinned upwards in order to avoid hurtmg 
the sheep A man shears fioin 10 to 12 sheep per day, and if he 
works for hue gets 10 annas per score and a meal The followmg 
rcmaiks by hir Clouston as to the method employed by the sheep 
shearer may be of iiitcicst to those who are acquainted with methods 
ui other parts of the woild “ Laying the sheeji on its side he 
squats down on his haunches behind the animal’s back and holds 
it down by placmg his left leg over its neck There it is held as m a 
vice between his bare leg and the ground In a very few minutes 
by a skilful manipulation of his scissors he has removed the fleece 
from one side The sheep is then reversed and the other side chpped, 
the leg boing applied to the neck as before ” 


Sheaimg m the United Provinces -is m most districts earned out 

, ' three tunes a year, namely m February, June and 

United Provinces. o i. i ^ r 

beptcmbei, although m many cases the June 

shearmg is dispensed with The Bhutias of Garhwal are reported 

to shear rams three tunes a year but ewes only tvnee The wool from 


the sprmg sheaimg of plains shceii is ordmarily the best, but m the 
hills sheep are used as pack animals through the vnnter months and 


consequently the fleece is greatly deteriorated when sprmg comes. 
The hill sheep arc at their best duimg the rams on the hugials or 
pasture grounds close to the snow line, to which they are sent in 
charge of a shepherd Plams sheep are generally washed m the 
nearest river or tank before bemg shorn, although the j^rocess is 


very supeiflcial, but hill sheep arc not washed before shearmg 
The shearmg is usually earned out with shears or large scissors, but 
m some districts an ordmary sickle or pansua is used by which the 
wool IS taken ofi m tufts — a process which may be regarded as not 
altogether pleasant for^the sheep.- One man shears about 16 sheep 
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Dcngal. 


Nortli \Vcs< 1 ronlicr 
Province. 


a day, and tlic owner of tlio sLoep is expected to provide a feast, 
known as imhla, foi blicarois if tlioy belong to bis clan, otherwise, 
one-twentietb of the wool sboin is the usual wage 

bir Olivci devotes some space lu bis picliniinaiy note on sbeep- 
bi ceding expel nncnl.s in tbc Umted Piovmccs to suggestions for 
tbc unpiovemcnt of sbcaring opoiations and tbe care of sbeep, wbicb 
may be studied by those intcicstcd in tbc subject 

Tbe gcncial custom m Bengal is to clip three times a year, namely 
in Fcbiuary -March, Junc-July and October- 
Novcmboi 

In the Noitb-Wcst Frontier Province clipping 
usually takes place twuce a year only, namely, 
in Apiil and Novembei 
Tbc usual custom in tbc Punjab is to clip twice a year, namely, 
^ in Blaicb and Octoboi, although m thorny 

tracts sheep arc clipped thrice a year The 
Duector of Agncultiuo icpoits that, ovvmg to the use in price of 
wool of late, there has been a distmct tendency to more frequent 
clippmg 

In Tibet the custom is to clip twice yearly, namely, m Maich and 
Octobci The wool which comes mto Kahm- 
pong m the oaily part of the season, say from 
Novembei to the end of January, may be said, generally speakmg, 
to be wool which was shorn m the previous March, while the wool 
which aiiives from Febiuary to the end of the season (June) repre- 
sents the October clip - 


Tibet 
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CHAPTER IX 


Yield of Wool ^ 

The Bmall yield per sheep m India has been briefly mentioned 
m Chapter III, and as the conditions obtainmg m the difierent 
provmces vary considerably, it is desirable to examine this subject 
separately for each province 

In Mysore the best fleeces are said to neigh 3 to 4 lbs , but on an 

Southern India average the fleeces of Madras sheep weigh little 
more than one pound each 

In Bombay weights per fleece vary considerably, but the average 
n eight of fleece per clip is said to be only 
about one pound 

The weight of a fleece in Bihar vanes from half a pound to ly lbs , 

' m some better types the fleece is said to weigh 

ar an nssa much as 4 lbs , but it seems clear that the 

average weight of a fleece is roughly lbs 

The weight of a fleece m the Central Provinces varies consider- 
„ , , „ , ably A large-sized ram will yield a fleece 

weighmg as much as 12 ozs at one shearing, 
whereas m the case of small and poor sheep this weight represents 
the product of two oi even three shearmgs Mr Clouston remarks with 
regard to the Chanda district that no accurate information is avail- 
able as to the quantity of wool obtamed from the sheep The owner 
speaks of getting a large handful from two shearmgs and estimates 
that a year’s clip is worth about four annas only, although at present 
prices this value would probably be nearer eight annas 

In the United Provmces the weight of the fleece varies from 
about 6 ozs m the case of an ordinary plams 
United Provinces. gjjggp 24 ozs to 28 ozs m the case of the 

best yielding sheep Takmg an average for the Umted Provmces, 
Llr Pun m his monograph says that the annual yield of wool cannot^ 
be more than 1^ lbs per sheep The Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture mentions 4 ozs to 8 ozs per sheep as bemg the average 
present yield Experiments made by the Civd Veterinary Depart- 
ment, to which reference has already been made, show the possibility 
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of npidlv inrronsinp tins Mold From tlic hnlf-brcds Mr Oliver 
obtnmod ‘J’ lb*' at tbo first alionrmg. V lbs at. the second shearing 
and T) to tl lbs ])or animal when two ^oars old He nnticipnt.es that 
an aNorapo of 7 to lbs will bo obtained eventually m the full grown 


nmiml. 

In Bengal the a\ernpe weight of a fleece is said to be approxi- 

mateh 8 o7s , while m the North-West Frontier 

Bcncnl nnd tlic North. ]Vo\ iiiee. the fleece \arics in weight from 1 lb 
West 1 ronllcr Province ® 

to ‘2’, bs 


It ih interesting to observe in this connection the weight per 


Auclrnlla nnd 
United States 
America 


fleece in Australia nnd the manner in which 
of it has growni. The average weight per bale 
ma^ be taken as 320 lbs 


Tadll 1 — Average ivcight of Avstralwn fleeces 


Ycnr 

Number of fleeces 
per bnlo 

Average weight 
per nocce 




lbs 

IS'IG ISO" 


59 C5 

S’36 

1607-1808 


COOS 

5-32 

1000 1007 


40 05 

6-44 

1007-1O0S 

9 

51 72 

6 19 

1013 1011 


41 50 

7 79 

1010 1917 


42 41 

i 

7-S6 


It should be explained that these figures include scored wool, 
as also lambs 


The growth of the weight per fleece in the Umted States of_ 
America may also be noted as an encouragement to India In 1840 
the average weight of a fleece was barely 1 85 lbs , m 1850 it was 
2 42 lbs , m 1860, 2 68 lbs , in 1870, 3 52 lbs , m 1880, 4 79 lbs , and ip 
1887, about 6 lbs 
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CHAPTER X, 


Treatment of Raw Wool 

In Ijongal nnd RiJinr and Orissa, wlicrc ilic sheep cannot; be washed 
before shearing, washing is earned out soon 
Omsn!"' after, and foreign matter, such as thorns and 

buns, seeds, etc, removed by hand If the 
wool IS intended to lie used for the mnnufactuio of domestic 
necessities, such as blanlcots, the wool is then scutched or bowed 
goneially by the Momen If, however, a fairly large quantity has 
to be dealt nith, the scutching is done by professional dhwnyas or 
carders As a rule about half a seer of wool is scutched at one time, 
and the woik is ver}'^ tedious The scutching is done by means of a 
bow similar to that used in cotton scutching, but it is called by a 
different name, “ Pijan ” The scutched or carded wool is then 
lightly rolled by the liands into small rolls, preparatory to spin- 
ning 

In the Central Provinces the wool is cleaned by hand from the 
dirt and foreign matter mtxcd with the wool, 
but no sorting takes place with regard to 
difference of length or quality of staple In the Iloshangabad 
Report, the wool is said to be scouicd and iinscd by hand and treated 
with an infusion of fcora The carding is done as in the case of cotton 
with a bamboo bow, and the process is usually earned out by a 
panjara or a professional cotton caider. The panjaia uses an in- 
strument larger than the ordinaiy shepherd’s jMmtlia — it is usually 
suspended to the ceiling, and the vibrations produced by the blows 
of a hammer or pinjan There is said to be a caste prejudice amongst 
the shepherds agamst the use of the pinjan, but a more probable 
explanation of tlieir adliere"nco to the simple kamtJia is that, though 
the work is slower, the wool is better carded by theh smaller hand 
instrument A panjaro can card two seers of wool per day and gets 
three or four pice per seer, while a shepherd with his small instrument 
gets through only half a seer per day The wool after carding is made 
up into small bundles or rolls, termed pnms, about 3" long, and -is 
then ready for spinning 


Central Provinces 
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Bombay. 


Punjab. 


In Bombay tlie carding is done by a panjaia as in tlio case of 
tlio Central Provinces, and tbe charge for oard- 
uig IS said to be approximately one anna per 
seer. 

In tlie Punjab, at tbe mam market of Fazilka, there is a certain 
amount of machinery for cleamng wool prior 
to export, particularly with a view to freeing 
the wool from burrs, but tlio wool is more ordinarily cleaned for 
this purpose by hand clipping done by women ITand clipping is 
said to be preferred where a good quality of wool is desired, and 
the charge is 2^ annas for 5 seers There are three small woiks 
at Fazilka, each with two machines, for freeing wools from burrs, 
and the charge made is Es 2-4 per maiind If the wool is very 
dirty it 13 washed by feet on the open ground near a well, the 
charge for this being two annas per maiind to the worker and half anna 
per maiind to the owner of the well, but when prices are high it is 
no uncommon thing to see wool actually being sanded in order to 
increase weight The wool at this market being almost entirely for 
export or consignment to the Indian mills, cardmg is not carried 
out 


In the United Provinces sorting of the wool mto qualities is not 

Unilcd Provinces ordinarily observed, but in some cases there is 
an attempt to separate black from white wool, 
and the worst staple is occasionally picked out to bo sot aside for 
the stuffing of saddles and similar purposes Washing of the wool 
18 uncommon and soap is never employed , of coiuso in the case of 
hill wool, which contains a fairly large proportion of yolk or grease, 
it IS necessary to remove this before use can be made of the wool, 
and in Garhwal it is soaked after shearing, first m hot water and 
then in cold, after which it is beaten with a stick {tagsa) split up half 
its length Where the wool has been grown m tracts abounding 
in thorny undergrowth or m burrs, these impurities have to be 
removed by hand picking The workers are usually women and 
the wages very low, being in some cases barely one anna per day 
Scutching or carding of wool by hand is done m exactly the same 
manner as with cotton In the manufacture of common blankets, 
the gaieiis carry out the work of cardmg themselves, usmg an ordi- 
nary bow, the string of which is made of gut or hemp But if large 
quantities of wool are requued, as in the case of the Mirzapur carpet 
industry, the wool is cleaned and carded by a professional heJma, 
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usually a Muliammadan The instrument employed by him, known 
as the dhunli or pinja, consists essentially of a heavy bow suspended 
string downwards, vnth the string ^mc G" from the floor The 
wages of the behna or dhimna are very low, varying from half an 
anna to one anna per seer, and he does not usually earn much more 
than two annas per day The carded wool is made up mto small 
balls, termed pinns or galas, weighing about 2 ozs each 
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CEAPTEl? XI 


Fixakcixg or run Wool Trade, 

In India tlic rearing of sliccp and production of wool are not 
ordinarily taken up as an industry by the 
economic slaicrj of ]iione\ed classes, ns is the case, for example, 
m Australia, where the industry is in the 
hands of big sheep farmers who maintain large flocks and apply 
scientific methods to breeding In India, on the other hand, the 
industry is almost entirely m the hands of small shepherds who are 
both poor and ignorant Hence the necessity for the middlemen 
or small wool merchants who take over the wool from shepherds 
with small flocks In order to ensure supplies, these middlemen have 
to make monetary advances to the shepherds six months, or even 
earlier, before the abtual season of clipping The percentage of 
this advance depends ujion the credit of the particular shepherd 
and his relations wnth the merchant, but usually it amounts to 
approximately dO per cent of the total pnee agreed to be paid 
It ■will thus be seen that the shepherd himself gets little or no ad- 
vantage when wool is at a comparatively high price, as the 
merchant naturally pays the shepherd on the lowest basis known 
to him, and the shepherd is in the hands of his financier 

These merchants, having taken over' the wool from the shepherds, 
then consign it to one of the prmcipal markets 
exporl'^"^* outright there, although some of the 

larger merchants m this trade eventually con- 
sign the w'ool for sale at Liverpool on their o'wn account But, gene- 
rally speaking, the merchants who take over the wool from the 
shepherds send it to mternal markets like Fazilka for outright sale. 
AATiere the w'ool is not purchased on behalf of Indian mills, it is taken 
up by exporters w'ho may or may not clean it and who may or may 
not adulterate it As a rule, these merchants are not men of large 
capital, and the fiuancmg is done by exportmg firms in Bombay and 
Karachi on the pledge of a guarantee broker, whoi s responsible to 
the export house at the port for any loss wnich may occur from the 
merchant failmg to repay any part of the advance, m case the wool 
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realises less at Liverpool than the amount advanced The amount 
advanced upon the wool depends largely upon the credit of the mer- 
cliant and the faith reposed m him by the guarantee broker — 
ordinarily it is 70 per cent to 80 per cent , but m a rismg market the 
advance sometimes exceeds the actual expenditure ,by the merchant 

Omittmg a certam quantity of Tibet wool purchased at Kalim- 
pong and subsequently exported from Calcutta to the Umted States 
of America, practically the whole of the wool marketed m India and 
subsequently exported is forwarded to Liverpool for sale, and it 
may be of mterest at this stage to descnbe the method of sale at 
Liverpool. 

Although the wool goes forward ordmardy in the name of one 

The Liverpool role,. Urge exporting films, it lemams the 

property or the Indian consignor or merchant 
As already mentioned, he receives from the exporting firm, 
through the medium of the guarantee broker, an advance of 
the agreed upon percentage of estimated value, this being paid 
to him in rupees on a basis of a sterling bill . at 3 months’ sight. 
Freight and msurance are arranged by the exporting firm In pre- 
war days the wool on arrival m Liverpool was warehoused, valued — 
the valuation being ordmardy communicated to the exportmg firm 
by cable — and finally sold at public auction. No wool could be sold 
by private treaty untd it had first been offered at auction An 
account sales was then made out, and the exportmg firm had the 
material for effectmg a final settlement with the merchant on whose 
behalf the wool was shipped The exportmg firms charge a gross 
commission of 3 per cent m Bombay and 4 per cent in Karachi, 
of which 1 per cent is returned to the consignor m the final settle- 
ment of the accounts Out of the remammg 2 per cent m Bombay, 
or 3 per cent m Karachi, a brokerage of 1 per cent is paid, so that 
the nett interest of the exportmg firms m the transaction is limited 
to a very small percentage 

During the wax period, however, ordmary sale by public auction 
at Liverpool was stopped, although the normal methods of the 
tiadc as between the final purchaser and the consignor in India 
were maintamed throughout The wool was taken over by joint 
valuation at Liverpool on the basis of the market prices established 
on that day and subject to any changes m freight rates Freight 
was arranged by consignors as usual, but Government received a 
rebate from the ship-owners of any difference between the rate 
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actunlly clinrgctl and llic Adniirnlty rnfc. If Government undertook 
the insurnnce. ns wns common dming Ihe vnr, Ike mcrcliant returned 
to Go\ornment ilio mRurnnee premium cliargcd to tlic consignor 
on Gio iiuoicp ^nlue, Government undeitnlcmg to pay the mcrcliant 
on Il\e Lncrpool valuation should the wool be lost or destroyed 
liA am of the risks covered The valuations at Liverpool were made 
bv a broker acting for the merchant and a broker acting for Govern- 
ment and in the c\cnt of then failing to agree, the decision of a 
third broker was considered final Pnvments were made m cash 
11 da^s after the date of the agreed valuation 

The Director of Daw j\Tate4’inls with the War Office, London, 
has kindly supplird the following particulars with reference to the 
jnocediirc which is in force at Liverpool, at the time of WTiting, for 
liindling East. Indian wool — 

“ The wools are distributed through the usual ehanncis of the 
trade u])on a R^stem as far as possible appioximating 
to the system of sale by jmblic auction which prevailed 
prior to the Department's seheme of control The fun- 
damental difTcrcncc is, however, that instead of the sale 
being accomplished by competitive auction, m place 
of the latter is substituted a system of distiibution by 
public sales at fi\cd prices carried out m the following 
manner — 

(1) Prior to the date fixed for the distribution sale, the wool 
IS divided up into a large mimbci of lots These 
lots are usually smaller than those which prevailed 
under the old system, to facilitate an equitable distri- 
bution A catalogue is prepared in the normal manner 
and each lot is valued upon the Department’s fixed 
scale of prices by an Appraisement Committee reppe- 
scnting both the selling and the buying interests In 
the event of a dispute wuth regard to the valuation 
of any lot, appeal is made to the Department’s Officer 
in charge of East Indian wool distiibution The price 
of each lot is then onteicd in the catalogue 

(2) The lots arc then set out for the inspection of the intend- 
ing. buj^cis, wheievci possible in the bale, but where 
this IS impossible, as in cases of shipments diverted 
to out-ports such as Hull, etc , they are leprcsented 
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by large type samples. Tntendmg purchasers are then 
allowed to examine the actnal lots of samples m con- 
jimction with the pnces required under the Depart- 
ment's price list, selecting as far as possible the wools 
most suitable for their purpose. 

(3) On the date of the distribution sale, each lot is put up 
separately, but instead of competitive biddmg and 
the lot being sold to the highest bidder, mtending 
purchasers signify their wdlmgness to take the lot by 
lifting up then hands In the event of more than 
one offer being made for a lot, it is allotted to a parti- 
cular buyer by the auctioneer in consultation with 
the Department’s Officer in charge of distribution. 
It should be understood that only manufacturers 
engaged upon Oovemment orders can participate in 
these sales, and authority to do so is granted by licences 
issued from the Branch of the Department responsible 
for the contracts It is the work of the Department’s 
representative to see that no buyer has allotted to 
him at the sale more than the amount for which he 
holds the necessary certificate.’’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Phice op Wool 

The followng table shoA\s the .average prices of the principal 
growths of East ludiau ■\^ool in the Livcipool market m the years 
1911 to 1917. 

Table 2 — Average prjccs for East Indian wool in the Liverpool 

niarhct from 1911 to 1917 


(Pence per lb ) 


I’rlnclpnl growtlL<i ' 

1011 

1012 

1013 
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71 
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81 
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01 

M 

71 

81 
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14} 
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05 

BJ 

■1 

7 

71 

71 
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12 
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Black 

31 

4 


0 

01 

0 

1 


13 

Grey . 

21 

2i 

3 

•li 

3i 

i 

3} 

J 
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The price of Kandahar wool at Karachi was Es 36-8 per mannd 
in 1873 and Es 38 per mannd (=8^fZ per lb ) 

Comparison between m 1917 There have, however, been many fluc- 
Brillsh and Indian ^ ^ ^ j xi j. i \ 

prices. tuations between, and this type of wool was 

priced at Es 16 {~Z\d per lb ) m 1902 This 

corresponds roughly mth the movement of the world market A 

similar type of wool, though scoured, was priced m London at 20cZ 

per lb m 1873, bemg quoted at approximately ll^d m 1892, at Sd. 

in 1902 and at 2Qd. m 1916. 
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The British -xlomestic clip for 1917 was taken over as a war 
measure by the British Government at values 35 per cent above the 
average rates for the 1914 season’s production, but for the season 
1918 this rate was raised and the wool paid for at 50 per cent above 
the 1914 prices 

Durmg 1918 the first cost of genume Bikaner wool as marketed 
at Fazilka was about 13 annas per lb The black and grey wools 
common to the North of India sold at about 9 annas per- lb , and 
ordmary Tibet wool was priced at 8 annas per lb These prices are 
of course for the wool m its original condition, without washing or 
cleamng. 

The all-round price at which the Austrahan wool outturn, with 
the 'exception of the comparatively small quan- 
Australian consumed m Austialian mills, has been 

taken over by the British Government up to 
30th June, 1920, is 15|d per lb , this representmg 55 per cent above 
the average pre-war price Under this buying scheme, however, all 
the wool 18 appraised by valuers, and many lots of wool have been 
paid for at over 27d per lb in the grease. 

The followmg particulars as to the Austalian clip diumg. the 
season 1916-17 may be noted — 


Table 3 — Particulars as to Australian clij) in 1916 ~17 



Menno . . . • 1,209,340 

CroBs bredH . . . • 947,241 

I - - I 

2,216,581 


Greasy 

Scoured 


Fleece wool 
Lambs 


Total value of above wool 
Average value realised per bale 
Average for the past 14 years 


2,006,203 

211,288 

2,216,681 

2,063,720 

152,861 

2,216,681 


£ t d 
46,031,102 0 0 

2d 11 8 
13 18 4 
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South Africau wool, which docs not come under the British 

- „ . , , . purchase bchemo as a whole, averaged 13 G7(l 

Soiidi African wool. ^ ^ j i t i imo i + 

per lb lor the season ended July 1918 — but 

this wool IS not so good as average Australian 

The prices of Indian wools given in Table 2, page 47 apply of 

course to the wools ns they reach Liverpool, prior to which they have 

undergone a certain amount of sorting and cleaning, and the names 

under which they aic marketed are trade names rather than district 

names 

There is considerable divergence of opmion as to what the future 
of wool prices is to be Whilst those mterested 
prices^ in the sale of vool generally hold that enhanced 

prices arc likely to exist for a long time to 
come, due to the depletion of stocks in manufactuiing countries, 
others are more disposed to regard a fall in puces as probable because 
of the stocks which arc knowni to have accumulated in wool-grovung 
countiK's It is uupossiblc to get complete or reasonably aecurato 
figures, but there is no doubt that stocks of wool m Australasia, 
South Africa and South Amciica have accumulated to a largo 
exteni It was announced by Reuter’s correspondent a shoii; time 
ago that 1,200,000 bales of wool were stored ui Australia at the end 
of June, 1918, and it was recently officially announced that new 
stores which arc to bo built at the prmcipal capital ports of Australia 
for the storage of G over iimcnt- owned wool will have a total capacity 
of 2,000,000 bales of wool (a bale lepiesentmg approximately 320 lbs 
of wool) An unofficial report received from South Africa m the 
latter half of 1918 estimated the quantity of wool held in that country 
then to bo 260,000 bales, and the new season’s clip Was expected to 
produce a further 500,000 bales As regards the position m South 
America, it is said that, at the end of June, 1918, a considerable 
quantity of the 1917-18 clip remamed unsold, and it was regarded as 
improbable that the stocks of old wool would bo disposed of before 
the arrival of the new chp The cause of this groat accumulation 
of wool at the sources of supply is, of course, the scarcity of shipping. 
Such wool as has been brought to the United Kmgdom has been 
utilised almost entirely for military purposes and shippmg on private 
account has been out of the question The disposal of accumulated 
stocks of wool, held in a large degree to the orders of the British 
Government, will presumably engage the early attention of the Wool 
Council m the Umted Kmgdom, now that the needs for war purposes 


/ 
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have duniniBhed bo greatly, and it is expected that actual particulars 
as to stocks wiU then he published. With these available, it will be 
possible to estimate more closely the hkely trend of prices of wool, 
and East Indian wool will be governed thereby 

The Statistical Committee of the Wool Council recently issued 
the following prebmmary estimate of world stocks, production and 
consumption of wool durmg the next two years. 


Tabled — Wool CounciVs estimates of world’s stoclcs, poduclion and 
consumption of wool during 1919 and 1920 


/ 


Weight 
000,000 lbs of 
greasj wool 

Present world stock 

• • 

1,266 

Add estimated production for 1919 

♦ • * 

2,073 



3,938 

Loss estimated consumption for 1919 

1 

• • 

2,020 


TOTAi 

1,318 

Add estimated production for 1920 

• 

2,70f» 



4,018 

Less estimated consumption for 1920 


> 3,094 

Estimated stock at end of 1920 . 


024 
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CII \rTKK XIII 


Mill iiinntifncitirc 


MANUIACTITHL IN InDIA 

'I ho minihor of woollon jiulls al work in Brilisli India in 1003 
^\!l^ (hi 00 with an anlhonscd capital of 
IN 08,50 000, and oinidnjing 23,800 spindles 
and 031 Inoni'' Tho nunibcr of persons employed in the industry 
then was 2 550. and tho (juantity of woollen goods produced 2,118,000 
Ihs Al the end of 1017 tho number of mills liad risen to five, with 
an authorised oajutal of Us 2,50,50,000, employing 39,608 spindles 
and 1,155 looms The weight of goods produced then was 9,744,264 
lbs and the number of persons employed 7,824 With regard to 
Indian States, there was one mill in I\hsore jn 1903, ^vlth a capital of 
Kh 6,00 000 omploMiig 1 130 spindles and 45 looms The quantity 
of goods produced was 1 130,000 lbs and the number of persons 
omi)lo>od 207 In 1007 there was .still only the one mill workmg in 
an Indian {state — the .luthorised capital had been increased to 
Ks 15,00 000 the (|uantit\ of goods jiroduccd to 1,721,087 lbs, and 
the number of jiersons omiilo}cd to 503 Three of the mills manufac- 
ture all cl.iRsos of woollen and worsted goods, the remainder manufac- 
turing blankets onK Tho exist cncc of these mills in India proved 
of great Ber\icc to Government in the meeting of war requirements, 
and they were all cnqilo^cd to their fullest capacity ui supplying 
army demands for gi cat coat cloth, serges, putties, flannels, blankets 
and hosiery Their total capacity, however, w'as not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of tho army, and consequently then 
supplies had to be supplemented by large imports from home The 
bulk of tho wool used by tho Indian mills is Indian wool, although 
it IS suppfbmentcd to sonio extent by the impoitation of mermos 
and cross-breds from Austialia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods Their market for manufactured goods is almost 
entuely m India itself 

Some idea as to tho quantity of wmol used on active^ service may 
be gathered from particulars of the W'oolleu articles furnished to the 
Indian soldier 
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Allowing for losses in luamifacluro, niul loss in scouring from 
greasy weight, this may be taken as icpicseiitnig as uouily as possible 
100 lbs of raw wool as shorn per man 

Theie is in India a certain amount of manufacture by hand 


Hand inanufaclurc. 


^\hlch, has existed for ver}'’ many years The 
chief products are numdas or fells, blankets 


and carpets, to which may bo added the manufacture of puttoo and 
pashmma, mainly to be found m Kashmir The hand-loom weaving 
of woollen goods is generally done nith hand-spun yarn, although 
there has been for some years past a faiily largo unport of machine- 


spun yarn from abroad for the manufacture mamly of shawls in 
the Amritsar district, and Indian null-spun woollen yarn is used to 


some extent m the manufacture of the bettor classes of carpets The 


-spiniung of the woollen yarn by hand is generally done on a spmmiig 
wheel like that formerly used for the hand spinmug of cotton, and 
known m the vornaoulur as the “ chaikha.” The shepherds whilst 


I 
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It is only the initial cheapness of the mdigenons product that 
permits of its retention even amongst the poorest classes^ “With rrhom 
m the cold veather a blanket is a necessity. Blankets are ordmanly 
iroven m the villages in very narrow stnps of widths, sub- 

sequently being sewn together, and the quahty is very coarse At 
Obra, in Aurangabad, a certam number of blankets of superior 
quality are however made 

J ad-made blankets are now bemg turned out m Bihar and Orissa, 
as m other provmces, the Bhagalpur ]ad makmg a speciality of them, 
and, generally speaking, they are superior to the blankets produced 
on hand looms by private enterprise These latter are usually 
disposed of at the local hats or fairs where there is generally a suffi- 
cient demand to take up the whole of the local supply 

Blanket weaving m the Central Provinces is agam almost the 
. only item of woollen manufacture earned out, 

en a rovinces. industry bemg very largely conducted by 

/ women as a subsidiary employment Here it is common to size 
the woollen yam with tamarmd liqour, which accounts for the 
board-like character of the blankets as sold The work is earned 
on only m the hot weather, and it is said that the March shearing 
of wool IS the best The amount of wool produced annually m the 
Central Provmces is said to be msufficient for local needs, and 
consequently manufactured blankets are imported from elsewhere 
Sir C E Low, I C S , m his Industrial Survey of the Central Provmces 
and Berar, thmks that the present caste of wool weavers, who are 
as a caste shepherds ffist and weavers only incidentally, are not 
fitted to establish an improved wool weaving mdustiy The follow- 
ing remarks by Mr G A Davies of the Bengal Educational Depart- 
ment, when acting as Judge at the Central Provinces and Berar 
Exhibition, are quoted as bemg of interest . — ^ 

“ Woollen goods and hosiery — ^In this direction considerable 
advance appears to have been made of late years Some 
of the blankets exhibited were of very good appearance 
and quahty, but here agam we have the bazar with its 
cry for a cheap article which retards progress Blankets 
of a very good class can be made on hand-looms but two 
considerations have to be met Firstly, a loom of a 
proper description is an expensive item ; secondly, for a 
blanket of good appearance, considerable care must be 
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expended on tlie yarn spun The ordinary blankets 
made in skips scum together made of dirty yarn, oxceed- 
ingl)’^ coarsely spun, give weight and wmrmth combined 
with cheapness, and such find a ready market among the 
poorer classes Probably with proper hand-looms and 
a little care exhibited in yarn spinning, an equally warm 
clean blanket of half the wmight could be supplied at 
the same cost, but the puichaser would feel that he was 
not obtaining full wmght for his money In such a 
blanket there wmuld be a considerable saving of material, 
but there would be increased labour charges both in 
spinmng and m weaving as the yarn would be lighter 
and the texture closer In spite of the objection above 
noted as being probable on the part of a purchaser, I 
am convinced that a medium quality of blanket properly 
made on a suitable hand-looni would find an increasingly ' 
rapid sale year by year, more especially if they could be 
made m brilliant colours such as the people love ” 

These remarks have been quoted because the Central Provinces 
have recently engaged an expert m wmollen manufacture to direct 
and instruct the people m the hand manufacture of woollen goods, 
and already some very creditable tweeds are bemg made, m addition 
to improved blankets 

Carpet manufacture is the leadmg woollen mdiistry of the Punjab, 
Punjab Amritsar is the chief centre , but blankets, 

numdas, puttoos and shawls are also made to a 


fairly large extent 

Amntsar had a considerable trade at one tune m weavmg shawls 
from pashn, the fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but this mdus- 
try rapidly declined after the Franco-German war Its place has 
been taken to some degree by the manufacture of shawls from 
imported worsted yarns, but more generally by the manufacture of 
carpets of a fine quality which find a ready sale m the world market 
This work is done entuely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
•» a high price 


It may be remarked here that the shawl industry appears to 
have growTi mainly with the dommion of Eanjit Singh, and received 
a great impetus about 1873, when a number of Kashmiri weavers 
left their own district owmg to famme and settled m Amritsar, and 
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the products from that area were supplied to Ilydcrahad, Lucknow, 
Delhi and the States ol Rajpiitnna An export trade began imme- 
diately after the annexation, and at one time d,000 looms are said 
to have been at woik in Amritsar This trade lion ever has died out 
In normal times there arc about 800 weavers now engaged m 
the cariict-inalving industry, although at the present moment there 
arc only about GOO people employed uith about 135 looms, the bulk 
of the outturn going to the United States of America For cheap 
qualities of carpets country and limed uool arc used by some manu- 
factuiers but, generally speaking, only the better qualities of carpets 
are made m Amritsar, for uhich Bngri or Bikaner wool is used 
Tibetan wool is used for still finer qualities , first grade Afghanistan 
wool for high-grade carpets, and in special cases 'paslinnna is also 
used Generally speaking, vages arc upon 'a rather high level in 
Amritsai, which cannot therefore compete with Mirzapur in the 
United Provinces, which has become an important centre for carpet 
making Amritsar carpets fetch on the average about Es 1.5 per 
square yard ' 

Numdas, blankets and carpets arc the chief woollen industry 
of the United Provinces The demand for 
n c rov necs numdas has siifTercd to the extent that it 

has been replaced very largely by cheap leather saddlery, and the 
manufacture therefore, is now almost insignificant Coarse, loosely 
woven blankets arc made iii almost every district of the province 
and generally suffice for local needs, but here again the price which 
the consumer is willing to pay governs the quality Blankets of a 
bettei grade arc made in some villages in Bahraich and m the dis- 
tricts of Muzaffaniagar, Meerut aiid Bqnor A very considerable 
industry in the weaving of army and horse blankets now exists ui 
these distiicts, which wore fully exploited in meeting the demands 
for army purposes during the war Tiro use of woollen clothing is 
naturally much more extensive in the hill districts than m the plains, 
and in the uplands of Almora the Bhotias weave a puttoo of very fau: 
quality, while rough soft coloured rugs are also woven in fairly large 
numbers The local supply of woollen goods is, however, very much 
less than the demand, and consequently there is a large import 
monthly of blankets and rugs from the Punjab and Eastern Kashmir 
The manufacture of woollen pile carpets has now been estab- 
lished on quite a large scale in the distnct of Mirzapur, whence it has 
spread to the adjoinmg districts of Jaunpur, Allahabad and Benares, 
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There is also a fairly well established carpet industry in the Agra 
district The carpets manufactured in the smaller centres are 
generally of inferior quality and are sold for use in India But with 
the establishment of carpet manufacture upon an organised scale, 
a large export trade has been created, for which London is the 
principal market and centre of distribution 

The mdustry is mainly what might be termed a cottage industry 
The firms conti oiling the trade give out the yarns with mstructions 
as to the designs which are to be made, and the weavers are paid for 
the carpets on completion The weavers are of all castes, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, but while carpet weaving is in the case 
of a Hindu generally an occupation subsidiary to agriculture, the 
Muhammadan carpet weaver follows no other callmg Normally 
it IS estmiatcd that about 15,000 work people are employed in this 
ludustiy in the United Provinces, but at present only about half that 
number are working Of this number approximately two-thirds 
arc bo 5 ’^s Besides actual weavers there are approximately another 

4.000 persons both male and female indirectly connected with the 
industry and the number of looms is stated to be about 

3.000 For the ordmary make of Mirzapur carpet, hand-spun 
yarn is used, the districts supplying the wool bemg Jhansi, Datia, 
Gwalior, Gaya, Etawah, Gorakhpur, Arrah, Ballia and others , but 
for the better qualities of carpets machine-spun yarn is obtamed 
from Indian mdls Before the war, the Mirzapur carpet was sold 
m the bazars at rates down to as low as Es 2 per square yard, 
although this was naturally for a very mferior quahty The more 
usual types were sold at about Es 4 per square yard, but high-class 
qualities ranged up to Es 15 per square yaid Due to the great 
advance m the price of wool, to the impossibility of obtammg mill- 
spun yarns (which were all taken up for the supply of army needs) 
and to export restrictions, the trade has sufiered severely durmg 
the war, but there is reason to beheve that with the resumption of 
normal conditions this mdustry will prosper once more 

In the North-West Frontier Provmce there is a fairly large 
mdustry m the manufacture of puttoos, the 
Province'^^^^ Frontier chief centres bemg Mansehra, Bhogarmang and 

Data Coloured felts or numdas are made, 
though not very largely, m the Kohat and Hangu tehsils, but the 
best quahties come from the mdependent Waziris on the Kohat 
frontier beyond the frontier lines Woollen camel bags similar to 
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those made bj Balucb Tvomen are also woven in the distnct, but the 
greater part of those used arc imported from the independent Waziri 
and Ghilzai tribes Rough woollen nalhnis (nigs) and fagliars 
(durries) are made by a few ^laruat weavers in the Bannu district, 
but the supply is \ eiy limited 

Woollen pile carpets are made in the Bangalore district "White 
daicahs and coating LamJis arc prepared at 
Satanur, near Mandya, and Lambs of good 
quality arc manufactured at Davanagin, Cheknayakanahalli and 
Yellanadu 
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rArnnt oj \\nnu,r\ MAMTArriTr*;. 

Till' n\]iniJ of iinniif irf ur< (1 \\nttll<'n poork In Iniul from Tiiflin 

V. \ t1ii< fl nt Ifs n,f>(),r>fu) in EM 1-1*), hut. 

t ipori* bt End. flcrrf 1 ' to K*. I.TIOJ? in EMfi-lT, tlio rlnrf 

(1<rjiTr '< 111 111 ': foniul in tli* •nporK to IV^ilnn Sf'i(»n, \\r'.(f’rn 
(linn X< ]i il Tiul i'llo ; I In r« T'OH o 1>\ nunh wns llio lion%'\ 

ill iin’ul n idi’ ni'i'ii Intlnii in mnf irtun hotli niili imrlo niul Inncl- 

in nil 5o b" n'>' (1 for \\ar jniriio • •• I’rior to tin ontbrmlc of wnr, 
tlnn n. i f nrK I it;>i’ n'' jinr! of In-t tor ijinlit \ rlotlis to Vfoli.mist in, 
iminh of it fioin Ki''iiuir. Imt nitli (In- In u\ im r< iso ivhirli tonic 

jil loi 111 j'nri’ ]ir irtir ill , noiliniLr lnO' in I’li ■' nt of Iitn 

\ n rt iin (jnintii\ of \\ooIl«n ]tirri’ (cootK nro mporiod to linvo 
1 m I n ''lit into Xi 1 ' il from dnttiit. in I'nlrtr aiul ("(nsn — tlio cI.tiios 
of [' 00 ( 1 ', rij'or.id Im 111 ” nninh MuiIrtM pnitii's niitl serpo 
1 in- ntiitii', of I'jMiit, of ill innf n tim'd wooHi'iis linn not .nlw.iys 
di ‘ iii'.Mit In d Im'ViiH fori i”n-nmd< iiid liidi in-in ido poods, lint 

It IS of int-ri t to no'i tint (bmiin twet’ds md 11 Minols of 

iiifiiior (]n,dit\ (Iiiiinii bro id (loth ni onh in Id n I. .ind red colonri, 
md 1 ('ll nil <jn'iiitit\ of '-o ( dh d Iioiiie spuiis nii]ioited from 
(Iiiiiiiin .lie riportid to line bi i n ixpoitid to Clnnese 'Inrkostiin 
.111(1 Jibit from Indii 'I’ml i n m and Tibi t ordin.iriK import .i 
iiKMbr.ite .inionnt of K isliiiiii-ni.ide wiMilleiis, bin diiriii” (ho jieriod 
of the war owiii” to hiph piKis. \ir\ little iiidiM'd lias been exported 
IikIii Ins not a l.irpe (rule in the exjioif I)\ sea of woollen mann- 
faelnres (he chief poods expoited beinp eaipots, 
nips .md shawls In carpets and rnp.s onr chief 
nistoiiurh au the rnited Ixinpdom, I'nitcd States of America, 
South Afrna. Anstndia and New Zealand G'erniain and France 
were also fairK pood (iistoiners in jtrc-wiii times, but the c\port to 
the former has nnlnralI^ tensed, wlnle to the Inltci it lias become 
insipmficniit The United Stiitch of America is a large importer 
of carjiets and nigs from India, and e\en dnriiip tlie war period its 
imports hn\e continued to mcreaBO d’Jic Indian-made caipct 
lias, under the influence of certain large oiganizmg firms, been 
imjiroved and standaidized m rjualitx, and it is probable that the 
e\]iort of Indian-made carjiets will continue to increase, as the 
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conditions of carpet manufacture are sucli that India ought to be 
able to hold a promment position as a world supplier Exports of 
woollen piece-goods are virtually negligible, the total quantity 
exported bemg less ^han 10,000 yards The trade m shawls, -which 
was never very much, has fallen ofi durmg the war period, the total 
number exported bemg 80,450 m 1908-09 and 3,033 m 1916-17 
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Monograph on Woollen Fabrics of the North-Western Provmces and 
Oudh, by A W Pim, MA, ICS, 1898 
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Preliminary note on Sheep Breeding Experiments, by E W Oliver, 
MRCVS, FZS, Civil Veterinary Department, Umted Pro- 
vmces, 1915 

Hand Book of the Economic Products of the Punjab, by Baden H 
Powell, 1868 

Cattle and Dairying m the Punjab, by A M Stow, 1910 
Monograph on Woollen Manufactures of the Punjab, by D C 
Johnstone, 1884-85 

Eeport of the Civil Vetermary Department, North-Western Frontier 
Provmces, 1907-17 

Industrial Survey of the Central Provmces and Berar, 1908-09 
Monograph on Woollen Fabrics m the Central Provinces, by J T. 
Marten, BA, ICS, 1899 

Note on Cattle m Bihar and Onssa, by G Milne, ICS, 1914 
Monograph on the Woollen Fabrics of Bengal, by N N Banerji, 
BA,MBAC,FH AS, 1899 

Hand Book of Commercial Information, Madras, by M E Couchman, 
ICS, 1916 

Monograph on the Woollen Fabrics of the Bombay Presidency, by 
B A Brendon, ICS, 1899 
Commercial Products of India, by Sir George Watt 
Special Eeport -on Wool and Manufactures of Wool issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, United States of 
America, 1887 

Dalgcty’s Annual Wool Eeview for Australasia, 1916-17 
Eeport of Departmental Committee by the Board of Trade on Tc\- 
tilc Trades after the War 
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APPENDIX No 1 

Present World Production of Wool 



Total pro- 
duction 

llcrmo 

Cross-bred 

Caqiot, vool, 
etc 

Brilish Empire 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

United Kingdom 

122,000,000 


122,000,000 


Australia 

570,000,000 

484,500,000 

86,500,000 


Notv Zealand 

107,000,000 

8,000,000 

191,000,000 


Capo 

180,000,000 

1,80,000,000 



Falkland Islands 

4,000,000 


4,000,000 


Canada 

11,000,000 

5,500,000 

6,500,000 


British India 

00,000,000 

! 



80,000,000 

Total Bririsn Emtikf 

1,144,000,000 

078.000,000 

■ 408,000,000 

80,000,000 

Other Countries 


1 

i 

j 

Franco 

79,000,000 

i5,son,ooo 

03,200,000 


Russia 

380,000,000 

78,000,000 * 

1 

304,000,000 

Italy 

21,000,000 

15,750,000 

5,250,000 


North America 

301 000,000 

174,000,000 

130,000,000 


Spain and Portugal 

02,000,000 

31,000,000 

31,000,000 


South America 

404,000,000 

73,000,000 

331,000,000 


Other countnes 

338,000,000 



338,000,000 

Germany . 

25,000,000 

5,000,000 

- 20,000,000 


Austna Hungarj 

42,000,000 

8,000,000 

34,000,000 


TOIAI. 07 her couk- 
TEIES 

1,855,000,000 

398,550,000 

814,450,000 

0a2,00O,C0O 

GRAND TOTAL 

2,799,000,000 

1,074,550,000 

1,022,450,000 

702,000,000 


E 2 
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Value of imports of manufactured woollen goods into India 

BY LAND. 


Articles and countries from 
ubich imported 

0 

Value 

1916-16 

1910-17 

1917-18 


Ra 

Rs 

Rs 

Jilamtf(tcturc(1 piece goods 




Persia . 

11,040 

40,298 

19,932 

Afghanistan — 




Northern and Eastern 

42,700 

43,160 

66,760 

Southern and Western 

84,989 

1,02,328 

96,067 

Waziristan 

918 



Badakhshan 

2,647 

3,106 

2,380 

Kashgar Yarkand 

8,601 

1,140 

2,736 

Chinese Turkistaii 

1,467 

961 

200 

Central Asia 

1,004 

115 

16P 

Tibet 

43,306 

42,820 

42,129 

Nopal .... 

6,840 

8,681 

16,833 

bikkiin 

8,404 

10,043 

8,487 

Bhutan 

6,62,632 

3,13,660 

4,23,063 

Towang 

069 

2,746 

7,427 

Northern Shan States . 

1,474 



T’otai. 

8,61,690 

6,68,997 

6,86,764 

Shawls 

1 

> 

! 


Afghanistan — Northern and 

76,800 

48,400 

1,67,000 

Eastern 




Tirah 

17,800 



Dir, Swat and Bajaur 


36,000 


Central Asia . 

480 


60 

Tibet 

9,098 

6,220 

18,739 

Nepal . 

98 



Total 

1,04,876 

90,620 

/ 

1,86,799 

GRAND TOTAL 

9,66,566 

6,69,617 

8,71,563 
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Afimndix. 

APPENDIX No 10 


8 ^ 


Particulars of thl kumrrr or rhcrp in eacii Province of 

British India 


lTo\ nice 



Year 




Number of 






Sheep 



r loos 00 


• 



1,315,240 

Bengal (n) 


moo 10 


• 

• 


1,330,872 


L 1010 11 





1,394,713 



r 1001 01 





7,904,682 

Madras 


loon 10 


• 

• 

. 

10,712,471 



101-1-15 

• 

* 



10,705,643 



' 1005 OG 


• 



1,824,379 

Bombaj . , 

* 

1000-10 


• 

• 


1,846,690 


. 1915-lC 

• 

• 

• 


1,099,196 



' 100106 


» 

* 


302,063 

Sind 


1000-10 





424,283 



!, 1015 1C 





514,463 



' 1000 01 





2,054,612 

Agra 

• S 

lOOS 00 





2,140,803 


^ 1014-15 





2,077,209 



' 1003 04 





683,436 

Oudh 


lOOS 00 





709,049 



L 1014-15 

• 

• 

• 


717,396 



f 1011-12 





952,364 

Bihar and Onssa 


, 1012 13 





1,099,166 


(i 1013 14 





1,168,709 

Q 


" 1903 04 





4,084,651 

Punjab 

\ 

' I90S 00 





4,591,591 



1912 13 





4,682,100 


( 

1913 14 

• 




4,676,899 



f 

lOOG 07 





21,652 




1007 08 





27,716 




1008 09 





26,902 




1909-10 



, 


32,802 

Upper Burma - . 

•i 


1910-11 

1011-12 


« 

• 


33,295 

30,961 




1912-13 




* 

30,495 




1913-14 



* 


' 30,110 




1914-16 





31,933 


• 

< 

1915-lG 

• 

• 

• 


35,636 


(a) These figures for Bengal uluch arc based on estimates include Bihar and Onssa 
hut exclude Eastern Bengal 
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APPENDIX No 10 — contd. 

Particulaes of the number of sheep in each Province of 

British India 


Province 

Year 

1 Number of 


j fehoep 


^ 1006 07 

1 

1,901 


1907-03 

1,951 


1908-09 

' 2,316 


1909-10 

1,904 

Lower Burma . < 

1910 11 

1911-12 

1,759 

2,061 


1912-13 

2,022 


1913-14 

2,221 


1914 15 

2,396 


1915 IG 

1,449 


1906-07 

289,505 


1907 08 

317,057 


1908 09 

315,487 


1909-10 

350,833 

Central Provinces < 

1910 11 

335,415 

1911-12 

330,017 


1912-13 

325,595 


1913-14 

335,069 


1914-15 

200,242 

< 

1915-10 

286,768 


1906 07 

1907 08 

203,982 

172,551 

172,159 


1908-09 


1909-10 

175,557 


1010 11 

178,310 

Berar .< 

1911-12 

186,197 


1912 13 

149,060 


1913-14 

153,150 


1914-15 - ^ . 

150,013 

lx 

1916-16 

145,482 

r 

1904 05 

{ 17,126 


1906 07 

17,961 

J 

1909-10{u) 

17,617 

Assam • ■a 

1911-12 

17,902 

1 

1912 13 

• 7,869 

. L 

1914 15 

11,650 

c 

1903 04 

113,771 

North-West Frontier Province . ? 

1903 09 

1913 11 

620,960 

601,001 


(/i) The census is not taken simultaneously in the different distncls of Assam and in 
some vear:- the Csiircs do not include oil districts This would seem to explain the drop 
in figures after 1006 07 
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APPENDIX No 10— cowU 

V 

Particulaks op the number op sheep in each Province op 

British India 


Province 


Ajmere-Merwara 


Delhi 


Coorg (a) 


Pargana Manpur (Central India) (6) 


Total in Beitish India 


Year 

Number of 
Sheep 

1903 04 

207,092 

1908-09 

237,474 

1913-14 

226,179 

1914-16 

239,696 

1916 16 

256,485 

1913 14 

9,604 

1914-16 (c) 

9,604 

1904 05 

310 

1909-10 

284 

1914-16 

110 

1906 07 

1907 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910 11 

2 

1911-12 

30 

1912 13 

16 

1913-14 

12 

1914-16 

10 

1916-16 


1906-07 (d) 

18,029,800 

1907-08 (d) 

18,033,036 

1008 09 (e) 

20,187,679 

1909-10 (e) 

23,236,176 

1910-11 (e) . . 

23,280,662 

1911-12 (e) 

24,242,766 

1912-13 (d) 

22,934,266 

1913-14 (d) 

23,091,965 

1914-16 (d) 

23,016,836 

1916-16 (d) 

22,970,403 


(n) In Coorg the table is prepared quinquennially on a census taken every five years 
The last census was taken in March 1916 by the circle shanbogs, and the particulars 
entered in n register maintained imder Rule 73 of the Rules framed under the Coorg 
Land and Revenue Regulation 1899 Animals in mumoipal towns are included 

(b) An annual censuais taken on the 16th March m Manpur 

(c) Statistics based on a census taken m 1913-14 

(d) Excluding Bengal 

(c) Excluding Eastern Bengal 
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CoirPABISON OB RECORD PRICES RECEIVED IN AdSTRALIA EOR VARIODS 
DESCRIPTIONS OF GREASY AND SCOURED WOOL 


(Pence per lb ) 


' 

1910 17 

1916-10 

1914-16 

1913-14 

1912-13 

Orf'a 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

IHceco ^ 

33 V 

245 

18f 


19} 

Broken 

r 

281^ 

201 

145 

10} 

10 

Pieces ^ ^ 

201 

204 

14} 

145 

16 

Bellies 

24) 

174 

12} 

13 

13} 

Stained pieces 

Ui 

12 

8} 

9} 

9} 

Looks 

11 


7} 


85 * 

1 

LnmLs 

251 

1 

291 

I7i 

'291 

23} 

Comoliaok — 

1 





Fleece 

30i 

24 

17 

10} 

16}- 

Lnmbs 

24 

20 


10} 

20 

Cross bred-^i- 






Fleece 

29 

234 

18 

16 

165 

Lambs 

225 

19 

17} 

16} 

165 

Scoured 






Menno — 




1 


'"Fleece 

464 ■ 

44i 

28 

28 

26} 

Lambs 

411 

404 

26 

23} 

225 

Pieces . 

-40 

30 


244 

p5 

Cross bred — 




1 


Fleece 

39 

30} 

22} 

205 

20} 






